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to the north-west of the barometric maxima. The great 
evaporating power of the trade-winds depends on the fact that - 
they start dry in a cool region, and pass during their course 
always from colder to hotter regions; so that, as they proceed, 
although taking up more moisture, their capacity for are 
it up continually increases, until the equator is approached, 
where the change of temperature is slight, and evaporation 
ceases along with the steadiness of the wind. The westerly 
winds of the north and south temperate regions, which take 
their rise in the same regions of barometric maxima, do not 
develop any remarkable evaporating power, because, travelling 
from warmer to colder regions, they are very rapidly saturated 
with moisture. In fact, the saltness of the water at any place 
becomes ultimately a function of the relative dryness of the 
ad ge in the locality ; that is, the further the air is re- 
moved from saturation with moisture the greater will be its 
evaporating power, and, consequently, the more marked will 
be its effect in the resultant saltness of the water exposed to its 
action. The regions, therefore, of high specific gravity of ocean 
water will coincide with those of high atmospheric dryness, and 
those of low specific gravity of the water with those of low 
atmospheric dryness. Thus, in the trade-wind regions we find 
the highest specific gravity of the water associated with the 
greatest ess of the air, and in the region of the equatorial 
calms we have a low specific gravity of the water associated 
with heavy rains and a damp atmosphere. 


V.—Account of the Pundits Journey in Great Tibet from Leh 
tn Ladakh to Lhasa, and of his Return to India vii Assam. 
By Captain H. Trorrer, 8.5. 


[Read, May 14th, 1877.) 


Narn Sinau, the explorer who undertook this journey, is the 
original Pundit whose journey to Lhésa in 1865 from Kat- 
mandht, the capital of Nepal, was described at length by 
Captain Montgomerie, 2.E., in the Trigonometrical Survey 
Reports for 1866-67. The Pundit had been in the service of the 
brothers Schlagintweit, while they were carrying on magnetic and 
other scientific observations in Ladékh and Kashmir in 1856 and 
1857; he was subsequently appointed head-master in a Govern- 
ment Vernacular School in his native district of Milam in 
Kumaon, and remained in the Education Department until 
1863, when, at the instance of Colonel J. T. Walker, B.£., the 
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Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, he was 
entertained for employment as a Trans-frontier explorer, and 
duly trained. From that time to the present he has been con- 
stantly engaged either in carrying on explorations himself or 
in training other natives to follow in his footsteps. In 1865-66 
he made the famous journey, alluded to above, from Katmandhi 
to Lhésa, and thence to the Manasarowar Lake and back to 
India.* This exploration earned for him the present of a 
Gold Watch from the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
which unfortunately was vabasqucatty stolen from him by one 
‘of his own pupils. In 1867 he went in charge of a party of 
_ natives, and did excellent service in exploring and surveying 
the head-waters of the Sutlej and the Indus Rivers.t In 1870 
he was deputed to accompany Mr. (now Sir Douglas) Forsyth’s 
first mission to Yérkand, but shortly after the Mission left Leh 
he was sent back to India. In 1873 he was sent under my own 
orders with Sir Douglas Forsyth’s second mission to Yarkand, 
in connection with which he did much good service. In July 
1874, while I was at Leh, after the return of the Mission, the 
Pundit having volunteered to make a fresh exploration, I was 
authorised by Colonel Walker, B.E., to despatch him on a journey 
to Lhasa, now to be described. His instructions were to proceed 
by a much more northerly route than the one he had previously 
followed. From Lhésa he was to endeavour to get attached to 





* See ‘Journal Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. xxxviii., 1868. 

+ Idem, vol. xxxix., 1869. 

¢ It appears that ever since the conquest of Ladékh some 150 years by the 
Sokpo Gyalpo Galdén Ching, the R4jé of Lhésa, it has been customary for a la 
caravan to leave Leh for once in every three ion The leader has 
honorary title of ere and is generally one of the - officials of Ladakh. 
The party leaves in July and August, and proceeds vid Gartokh, Managaro- 
war, Tédum, and Shigétzé to Lhasa, where they generally arrive the followi 
ed rabeng Lengthened halts are made on the journey at the above-mention 
places for the sake of trade. The caravan remains at Lhésa till June or July, 
and then returns by the same route to Leh, which place they reach in , 
#.e., after an absence of one and a half years. : 

While in Tibetan territory the districts through which they march are bound 
to furnish itously 800 ydks for the carriage of merchandise, as Well as 
supplies and food for the travellers. As the quantity of merchandise sent with 
the caravan rarely attains the full amount for which carriage is sanctioned, the 
Lopchék in charge receives from the villages he passes en route some equivalent 
for the balance of carriage not required. As the Lopchdék thus has his goods 
carried gratis, and receives in addition considerable payment in lieu of carriage, 
he is naturally well able to make a large profit on his venture. He is provided 
by the Kashmir authorities before starting with 15,000 rupees’ worth of goods, 

iefly silks, shawls, and saffron. On his return he is expected to pay into the 
treasury double the amount of the advance that was made tohim. This he does 
from the proceeds of the tea, wool, turquoises, and silver bullion which he obtains 
from Tibet in exchange for the wares taken from Ladékh. 


1 The Tibetan official, who heads a similar caravan which goes every three years from 
Lhées to Lédakh, is termed Jung Chongpen or Cha-aba. 
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the caravan which proceeds thence every three years to Pekin. 
If he failed in accomplishing this, he was to endeavour to return 
to India by an easterly route from Lhasa, down the course of 
the Brahmapitra if possible. 

On the eth of July, 1873, the Pundit and his companiona 
left Leh. On the 2lst they reached Taénksé, three marches 
further on; at Chaégra they found ® summer encampment of 
shepherds, the last inhabited spot on the road to Yérkand. 

rom Chagra they followed the Changchenmo route to Yar- 
kand, halting at the foot of the Lankar or Marsimik Lé * (Pass). 
On the following day they crossed the pass (18,420 feet high), 
and then qui the Yarkand road and turned off to the east ; 
crossed the Kiu Lé, still higher than the Marsimik, and en- 
Pape for the night at P, Gongma, after a march of 
9 miles. 

The Pundit was ae to travel slowly, as the whole of his 
worldly possessions, including tent, bedding, and commissariat 
for the whole party, had to be carried on the backs of sheep. 
It is astonishing what admirable beasts of burden these animals 
make in a pastoral country. The Pundit started with twenty- 
six sheep from Ténksé. Of these some were eaten on the road, 
some became ill and were exchanged for fresh ones; but four or 
five of the original lot reached Lhasa, having in less than four 
months carried loads of from 20 to 25 Ibs. each, over a distance 
of more than 1000 miles. Throughout the journey they never 
received a single ounce of food beyond what they could pick up 
for themselves on the road and at the tea ping eee 

On the 28th of July the party descended the stream from the 
Kiu Pass to Ningri,t a camp which takes ite name from a large 
heart-shaped mountain which overhangs it. On the followi 
day, after descending the same stream to Mandal, they reach 
its point of junction with the Nidgzu stream, up which they 

roceeded as far as Nidgzyu Rawang, encountering en rowe a 
lage reid of Ténksé villagers returning from Rudokh with wool 
t. ‘ 

At the camp were a number of men cried saltpetre, who 
stated that the Jongpon or Governor of Rudokh had ordered 
them to pay their taxes for the current year in that article. It 
is obtained by digging up the soil, which is placed im brass 
vessels; hot water is poured over it; the water dissolves the 
saltpetre, and is then decanted off into another vessel; after a 
time the water cools and the saltpetre is ee egpat One 
man can manufacture a sheep-load, or about 20 lbs. weight of 
saltpetre, in the same number of days. 


® Ld is the Tibetan word for Paes. + Ning, heart; aad ri, mounteia. 


e 
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At Niégzu Rawang is the boundary between Tibet and 
Ladékh ;* the right bank of the stream belongs to the latter 
and the left bank to the former. A day’s halt was made here 
to rest the sheep, and the Pundit made an excursion a few 
miles up the Rawang stream to Rawang Yokmé, a winter en- 
eampment belonging to Tanksé, in the neighbourhood of a 
favourite i und, where, in addition to abundant supplies 
of graas, there is also—a rare thing in Lad&kh—a large supply 
of jungle wood.t 

rom Nidgzu, six short marches brought our travellers to 
Noh. The country through which they passed was almost unin- 
habited; a few solitary tents belonging to Noh shepherds and 
a single hut at Gonu Chowki, occupied by a small frontier guard, 
were the only habitations passed en route. 

[As an Appendix is given, describing at considerable length 
each day’s march throughout the whole of the journey from 
Leh to Lhasa and thence on to India, it is unnecessary here to 
describe the road in detail. Maps of the country about the 
Pangong Lake, up to within a few miles of Noh, have already 
been published by the Great Trigonometrical Survey Depart- 
ment ; the Pundit’s route from that point is shown on the map 
accompanying this narrative, whish bas been carefully con- 
structed from the Pundit’s route-survey, based on his astrono- 
mical obeervations for latitude and his hypsometric observations 
for height above sea-level. } 

Noh is 6 gmail village in the Rudokh district, containing 
about twenty huts, built of stones cemented by mud. It has a 
small permanent population, which is increased largely in the 
winter months by numerous shepherds, who during the summer 
are scattered in tents in twos and threes in whatever parts of 


* According to the Indian survey mape, the boundary line between Ladakh 
and Tibet is a good deal to the west of the line as given by the Pundit. The 
latter states that the stream of the Ni Valley which flows southwards near 
the meridian of 79° from Mandal to the ak Fort is the true boundary. The 
one given on the survey map, viz. the watershed to the west of the above- 
mentioned is derived from Major Godwin-Austen’s plane-table survey of 
the country to the north of the Pan Lake in 1868. This survey extends to 
within a few miles of Noh, and the details of it generally most satisfactorily 
with the Pundit’s route survey from Lukong to Noh, although there is this 
discrepancy in the position of tbe boundary line. 

I find ona reference to Mr. Walker's map of the Punjab and Western Himalayas, 
which scoompanies General Cunningham’s well-known work on Ladékh, that 
Ni is there also given as the boundary between the two countries, but that 
south of Nidgzu the watershed to the east of the Niégzu or Chang Parma River 
is shown as the boundary. The Ruang (or Rawang) stream which enters the 
main valley north of Niégzu is there shown as belonging to Tibet, but it appears 
from the text of the Pundit’s narrative that he ascended the Ruang stream and 
found there huts and a ing-ground belonging to the people of Tanksé. 

t The wood is of kinds; changma, willow; shukpa, pencil cedar; 
womphe, ? tamarisk. 
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the district grass and water are to be found in sufficient abun- 
dance for their numerous flocks of sheep and goats. The chief 
man of Noh, Changkep by name, whose official title is Lhamba, 
was at the time of the Pundit’s visit at a camp called Pangdé, 
about three days’ journey north-west from Noh. 

The Lhémba is under the immediate orders of the Jongpon 
or Governor of Rudokh, whose jurisdiction extends over that 
portion of North-Western Tibet which lies to the north of 
the Singh-gi Chu branch of the Indus, as far east as the Thok 
Jélung old-fields. 

The Jongpon of Rudokh is in his turn subordinate to the 
Gérpon of Gartokh, who has also under his orders the Jongpons 
of the large districts of Gugi (Duba) and ene as well as 
other independent Pons (or Réjés) of Western Tibet. The 
Gé&rpon is under the immediate order of the Gydlpo or Raja of 
Lhasa. The office of Garpon is only tenable for three years, 
and is always held by a native of Lhdsa, who is appointed by 
the Grape. The Jongpons are also generally changed every 
three or four years, 

The province of Western Tibet is frequently termed Nari 
Khorsum. The inhabitants of the northern portion, i.e. the 
district through which the Pundit travelled, are called by the 
settled population to the south Champas or Changpas, 1.. lite- 
rally North-men. By the inhabitants of Turkistén they are called 
Taghk, or mountaineers. The Champas encountered by the 
Pundit were, contrary to the zener received opinion of them, 
quite inoffensive people, of the same class as the people of Rudokh 
and the more civilised districts farther south.* They are all 
Buddhists, but religious edifices are scarce in their country. 
On the Pundit’s route through this portion of Tibet he came 
across no Gonpa or monastery, although he occasionally encoun 
tered Manis and Churtans.t 

The road from Noh skirts the Pangong Lake, which at Noh 
is joined by a stream from the north-east, up which goes a good 
road to Khotan, v4 Polu and Kiria. 

The distance to Khotan by this road is about 450 miles. For 
a distance of 40 miles from Noh it gradually rises to a height 


* I have myself encountered Champas in the Rupshu district of Ladsékh to the 
west of Chinese Tibet. The habits and customs of these people appear to be just 
the same as those of the same clase who live over the border. 

+ A churtan or chhartan is defined by Cunningham as a “holy receptacle”’ or 
“ offering repository.” It is a pyramidal-shaped building erected in honour of 
some of the holy Buddhas. A médné is an oblong dyke or pile of stones 4 or 5 feet 
high and from 10 to 12 feet broad, varying in length from 20 feet to nearly a 
mile. They are entirely composed of stones said to be deposited one by one by 
travellers Passing by. On each surface stone is generally inscribed well- 
known Buddhist formula, “ Om mant padmi hung.” 
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of 15,500 feet, and then for about 160 miles as the crow flies, 
crosses, in a north-easterly direction, a series of elevated plains 
and ridges, before it descends somewhat suddenly to the plains 
of Eastern Turkistén. The average height above sea-level of 
the halting-places on the elevated plain to the north of Noh is 
16,500 feet.* This vast highly-elevated plateau over which the 
road passes is the eastern continuation of the Ling-zi Thang and 
Aksu Chin plains, which lie at a similar, or in places even a 
higher, elevation in a north-westerly direction from Noh, between 
the Changchenmo River and the Kuen Luen Range, and have 
to be crossed by the traveller who adopts the Eastern (or Chang- ° 
chenmo) route between Leb and Yirkand. To the north of 
the Kuen Luen there is a rapid fall into the plains of Eastern 
Turkistén. 

This Tibetan plateau extends eastward, as we shall see in the 
course of this narrative, as far as the head-waters of the great 
rivers which water China,—in fact for a distance of more than 
800 miles to the Bourhan Bida Mountains (south-west of the 
Koko-nur Lake on the road between Lhdsa and Pekin), where 
we still find, according to the Abbé Huc and the still more 
recent researches of the Russian Captain Prejevalski, a table- 
land rising from 14,000 to 15,000 feet above the sea-level, 
above which tower gigantic snow-covered mountains. 

Seven miles to the east of Noh is the eastern termination of 
the series of lakes known to us as the Pangong, but better 
known to the Tibetans as the Chomo Gna Laring Oho, which, 
bemg literally interpreted, means “Female narrow very long 
lake.” Its extreme length from the west end at Lukong is 
exactly 100 miles, while the breadth probably nowhere exceeds 
six or seven. 

At its eastern extremity it is entered by a small stream, 
3 paces broad and 14 foot deep. Although the greater portion of 
this lake has been previously surveyed and described, its eastern 
limit has now been determined for the first time. It is a 
curious fact that the water at the eastern extremity is sweet 
and good to drink, while that at the west end is very brackish. 
It has been conclusively shown by Majer Godwin-Austen that 
this lake once upon a time drained into the Shyok, but at 

resent it forms the most western of a numerous series of inland 
akes with no outlets, which we shall find stretch for a consider- 
able distance across the elevated plateau of Central Tibet. 


* For details of this road see Route XIV. of Section G of Geographical 
Ap ix to the on the Survey Operations in connection with the mission 
to Yérkand and gar in 1873-74. 

+ The depth of the Pangong Lake at its west end was found by soundings that 
1 made in 1873 to be nowhere greater than 136 feet. 
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' Noh to Thok Daurdakpa. 


From Noh the Pundit toiled on for many weary marches 
over this Tibetan plateau; his road lay eastward along a wide, 
open, grassy valley varying in width from 6 to 10 miles, 
bounded on the north and south by low grass-covered hills, 
through which occasional openings gave a view of extensive 
plains stretching away as far as the eye could reach. Beyond 
the hills sometimes appeared snow-capped mountains, while 
an occasional shepherd’s tent in the foreground, and the frequent 
: dire of large herds of wild asses, antelope, and gigantic 

ild sheep,* helped to relieve the monotony of the journey. In 

almost ove day’s march large sheets of water were passed, 
generally salt, but occasionally fed by fresh-water springs. At 
the latter the Pundit and his companions would fill their water- 
skins,t as Gey rarely knew from day to day whether or no they 
would be able to obtain a fresh supply on the road. More 
than once their supply of this precious fluid was exhausted, 
and on one occasion the whole party were more than twenty 
hours without fresh water. For fuel, also a traveller's neces- 
sary, they were better off; the argols or dung of the numerous 
flocks of wild animals were a never-failing source of supply, 
while occasionally, but rarely, firewood was obtained in con- 
siderable quantities. At Théchap Cho, a fresh-water lake, 
eight days to the east of Noh, and the 27th halting-place from 
Leh, a large stream flowing from some snow-covered hills to 
the north-east of the lake was found to be covered on both 
banks with a dense forest of willow, tamarisk, and other trees 
and shrubs.{ For the first thirty marches froin Noh the heights 
of the camping-grounds varied between 13,700 and 15,000 feet, 
and for the rest of the journey to Namcho the ground was 
somewhat Meher, but there was no considerable rise or fall 
throughout this portion of the Pundit’s route. The large, flat, 
open valleys traversed by the Pundit, locally termed Sangs, 
appear to be much of the same nature as the Pdmirs between 
tern and Western Turkistén and the Jtlgas§ of Northern 
_Ladékh. These Sangs of Tibet, however, would seem to have 
more of plain and less of precipitous mountains than either the 
Pamfrs or the Ji 
The road for the first ten marches from Noh through 
the Rawang Changma or Northern Rawang district, and is 





* The Ovis Ammon. 

uf Bide from sheep’s stomachs; two of them would be slung acrogs the back of 
a sheep. 

$¢ Termed Pena, Birhé, and Ddmd (farze). 
, § Jitlga is the Turki word for a broad open valley. 
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nearly parallel to, and north of, at a distance in places of only 
a few miles from, the route followed by another Pundit on a 
former occasion while on his way from Rudokh to Thok Jalung 
through Rawang Lhoma or the Southern Rawang district, 
which is separated from the northern one by a low range of 


' The Pundit en route the salt marshes of Khai Chaké 
and Dakdong Chaké, from which the people of the surrounding 
country collect large quantities of salt, which they carry for 
sale to Ladékh. He states that the salt forms a crust lying 
like a sheet of ice on the surface of the mud. The salt-seekers 
sink through this crust up to their loins in mud and water, and 
remove the salt, which they subsequently wash, clean and dry 
in the sun. 

At Chabuk Zinga or village (14,400 feet above sea-level) 
were two huts built of wood, and in the neighbourhood some 
twenty tents of shepherds were visible. Here there were a few 
fields where barley is aida the first os of cultivation 
that had been seen since leaving Noh. The Pundit is of opinion 
that were the country more thickly populated, there would be 
no difficulty in finding plenty of ground fit for cultivation. 
The lee inhabitants a , however, to care but little for 
grain, and live almost entirely on meat, milk, butter and cheese, 
the produce of their numerous flocks and herds. One sheep- 
load, ¢.¢. 20 lbs., of flour, affords an ample supply for the con- 
sumption of eight or ten men for a couple of months. At the 
permanent camps they had large caldrons, generally made of 
stone; in these they used to make a very weak soup, into 
which they threw a handful of flour. This constituted the 
dinner for a large party. At their movable camps they cook 
in smaller vessels made of stone or copper (both of which are 
imported from Ladékh). All articles of copper or iron are very 
much valued, and a smal] axe of the Pundit’s, which he kept 
for the purpose of breaking up ice, he might at any time have 
exchanged for two or three sheep. 

The only articles that a ot themselves manufacture 
are tents and very coarse woollen clothing. The former are 
black, and are e from y&k’s hair, and the latter from the 
fleeces of their sheep, which also produce the material for 
making the bags in which they take salt for sale in Ladékh. 

Their wealth consists of their horses, flocks, and herds, from 
the products of which they are mainly a eager also in salt 
which they carry for sale to Ladakh, and in return for which 
they obtain flour, copper, stone vessels, and hardware. Most 
families possess a matchlock, generally of Nepal manufacture, 
and the men of the Rudokh district seldom move about without 
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either a gun or a bow and arrows, in the use of which latter 
they are very expert. Like the inhabitants of other parts of 
Central Asia, they fire their guns while lying at full length on 
the ground, the muzzle being supported by a prong about a 
foot long, generally made of satelope-horne Each has a 
piece of white bunting attached to the barrel, which is thus 
converted into a flag. Gunpowder is very scarce, and is 
generally preserved for special occasions. 

The Pundit states that on a former journey, when he visited 
a large fair at Gartokh, the young men, who are all expert 
horsemen, used to practise very successfully at a mark while 
going at full speed on horseback.* Each competitor carried 
two guns and a bow and arrows, and having fired off his gun 
used to discharge his arrows. 

The Champas are keen in the pursuit of game, which they 
kill in large quantities, partly with firearms and bows and 
arrows, but chiefly with a kind of trap called Redokh Chum,f 
very similar in principle to an English rat-trap. It consists 
of a ring made of rope, to whose inner surface are attached 
elastic sharp-pointed slips of wood converging towards the 
centre of the ring, where a space is left sufficiently ee to 
allow the passage through it of an animal’s foot. Small holes 
are dug in the ground near the water which the wild animals 
are known to frequent, These traps are placed at the top, 
hidden from view by a covering of earth, and attached by a 
strong rope, also concealed from view, to a stout peg, which is 
driven into the ground at a considerable distance off. The 
animals on their way to the water pass over the holes, and the 
weight of the body drives the foot through the ring. Once 
through, it is impossible for the animal to free his foot from 
the trap, and he soon falls a victim to the sword and spear of 
the hunter, who lies concealed somewhere in the neighbourhood. 
Great numbers of wild horses, sheep, and antelopes are killed 
in this manner. 

For ten marches from Chabuk Zinga to Hissik Chaka the 
country was uninhabited ; the road lay over a plain way similar 
to what had already been traversed between Noh and Chabuk. 
The Champas at the latter place had given our travellers 
general instructions as to the line of road to be followed ; but it 
appears that the latter had diverged too much to the north, and 
missed the encampment of Gargethol, which the Pundit had 
been previously told lay on the route to Lhésa, and which he 
had intended visiting, as one of his servants had a friend there 


* This is an amusement I have often myself seen in Eastern Turkistén. 
t Literally antmal-catcher. 
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through whose influence they at to receive assistance in 
prosecuting the onward journey. The Pundit had now entered 
the Khampa or Kampa district, renowned for the bad character 
of its population, and on arrival at Hissik Chaka (on the 25th of 
August) was greatly disturbed in mind at seeing men approach- 
ing them from a distance with yaks and ponies. Not knowing 
what to expect, he immediately concealed in the earth his 
instruments, the greater part of his clothes, and a few bags of 
grain, and remained behind, while he sent on two of his men 
to reconnoitre and make inquiries. 

The strangers fortunately turned out to be residents of Gar- 
pono: the place the Pundit was aiming at reaching, and which 

ay about a day’s march to the south-west of Hissik Chaka. 
On the following day (August 25th) they travelled together to 
Gargethol, where they found a large encampment of Khaémpas, 
aoa bad the good fortune to encounter the man they had been 
looking for. It appears that in years gone by the Pundit’s 
servant had struck up a great friendship in Ladakh with a 
medical practitioner, who was now a man of great influence 
amongst the Khampas. It was in order to find him that the 
Pundit had turned back to Gargethol. When found, he did not 
deny his old friend, but, on the contrary, was of the greatest 
assistance, as he gave letters to the Pundit for the Gombo* 
or headman of Garchethol, another Khaémpa district several 
marches further east, 

The Khémpas who inhabit these two districts of Gargethol 
and Garchethol must not be confounded with the Changpas or 
Champas, an entirely different race. The Kb&mpas originally 
came from the country of Khém, which lies to the north-east 
and east of Lhasa.t ‘They number in Gargethol about seventy 
tents, with a population of 600 or 700 sonls. In Garchethol 
there are about one hundred tents. 

These Khémpas had migrated from their own country (near 
Ziling,t to the east of the Koko-nur Lake) about twenty-five 
years prior to the Pundit’s visit. They travelled vid Lhasa and 
the Manasarowar Lake, near which place they plundered a cara- 
van, and fied with their booty to their present camping-grounds, 
which, prior to that time, were uninhabited. Soon after settling 





* Gombo is the Tibetan term for headman, and corresponds to the Ladékhi 
Gobe. The equivalent word in Nari Khorsum is Gadpu or Ganpu, 

+ Mr. Cooper, the traveller, in his attempt to ascend the Brahmaptitra River 
came across a tribe called Khdmtis, who were said to have formerly emigrated 
from the acne about the head-waters of the Irawaddy. It is, I should think, 
not impossible that Khémpas and Khémtis both come of the same stock. 

¢ According to the Abbé Hue, the capital of the Kham district is Tsiamdo or 
Chhémdo, s well-known place on the road between Lhésa and Pé or Bachang, 
Ziling ia the Tibetan pronunciation of Sining-fu, a Chinese town in Kansu. 
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there, ig Bia called on by the cae of Gértokh to pay 
tribute, which they now do annually to the extent of 5000 Nak- 
tang, or tankas, ¢. e. about rupees 2000 (2001.), or its equivalent 
in gold, ghi,* horses, and cattle. This tribute is paid in Gér- 
tokh, and a punctual payment doubtless secures a certain 
immunity from their illoes being inquired into. They 
sess large herds of cattle, &c., each tent having from 10 

to 6V horses, and from 500 to 2000 sheep. ag despatch 
annually to a fair at Géni-ma, near Manasarowar, large quan- 
tities of sheep and goats’ wool, salt, and gold; and, according to 
their own account, when they have finished their mercantile 
transactions, they send on the cloths, &c., that they have pur- 
chased, under the escort of the older and less active members of 
the tribe, while the young men start on some marauding excur- 
sion, the victims of which are generally travellers, and strangers 
to the country. The Khampas are well armed with guns and 
swords, which latter are constantly worn even by boys. The 
scabbards are often handsomely ornamented with gold, tur- 
quoises, and coral. 
The men are fine, large, broad-shouldered fellows. They 
wear, both in summer and winter, postins made of sheep-skins, 
the hair being turned inside. These coats are worn short, ex- 
ne to the knees only, and are fastened round the waist by 
a woollen girdle, above which the coat is roomy and capacious, 
affording ample space for the storage of their goods and chattels 
when on a journey. They have felt hats, resembling in shape 
a broad-brimmed English wide-awake, and leather boots with 
woollen tops and pointed toes. They have no hair on the face, 
and that of the head is plaited, Chinese fashion, into pigtails. 
The women dress very much as the men, but their postins are 
longer and less roomy. They wear round leather caps and very 
long hair, to the plaits of which are fastened long pendants 
nearly reaching the ground, profusely ornamented, chiefly with 
silver coins, of which the favourite is the British rupee. Both 
men and women are always in the saddle; they ride large, 
powerful horses, and both sexes are skilful riders. They are 
at sportsmen, and kill large quantities of game, chiefly wild 
orses, sheep, and antelope. They either employ fire-arms or 
kill their prey with swords and spears when caught in the 
Redokh Chum trap before described. Their capacity for eating 
meat appears to be unbounded, and they are apparently natu- 
rally somewhat bloodthirsty, as the Pundit states, that on several 
occasions when an animal had been killed, he saw the Kh&mpa 
boys kneel down and lick the blood off the ground. This fond- 


* Clarified butter. 
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negs for blood would appear to be derived from a still earlier age, 
as the food given to infants, when their mothers can no longer 
support them, consists, in the entire absence of grain in the 
country, of pounded cheese mixed up with butter and blood. 
They are of the Buddhist religion, but their language is quite 
different to that of other Tibetans,* and only one man of the 
Pundit’s ea’ , who had resided some years at Sining-fu (to the 
east of the Koko Nur), was able to understand it and to make 
himself understood. 

Between Gargethol and the Ohampa district of Shankhor, oh 
the south, is a place called Gegha, where a large fair is annually 
held in July and August. 

On the 29th of August the Pandit returned to Hissik Chaké, 
where he saw a large herd of ktdngs, wild horses, fully 200 in 
number. He continued his route over uninhabited level plains, till 
the 1st of September, when, at a camp called Huma Cho, he met 
on the road the Gombo of Garchethol, a gentleman who was dis- 
tinguishable from his followers, in that he wore a pair of golden 
earrings, of such length as to rest on his shoulders. The pre- 
sentation of the letter of introduction from their medical friend 
at Gargethol secured our party a civil reception. 

The following night there was a sharp frost, the first sign of 
the approach of winter. 

On the 8rd of September they reached the village of Ma 
the head-quarters of the Gombo, who had gone on ahead of the 
travellers. The Pundit paid him a formal visit in his tent—a 
large one made of yék’s hair—and gave him a small present of 
sandal-wood. The Pundit was kindly treated, and on inti- 
mating to the Gombo that he was on his way to visit a cele- 
brated monastery near the Namcho Lake, Chiring Dunduk (the 
Gombo) said he was himself about to move his camp several 
days’ march in that direction, and pro that they should 
Seieae the journey together. The Pundit gratefully acquiesced. 

n returning to his own tent, he found himself besieged by a 
host of curious Khémpas, who were all most anxious to become 
rat of the various little articles of hardware he had with 

im, but he resolutely refused to part with anything. 

Among other visitors was an old man named Soném Darka, 
about eighty years of age, a native of a country near Lhasa, who 
had been living as a servant amongst the Khampas tor several 
years, and had gradually accumulated a good deal of property. 
The Pundit, when he found that this man could speak good 


* According to the Pundit many words are identical, but the affixes and pre- 
fixes are entirely different to those of Tibet. The ony int he could recollect is 
that the suffix Mu is the sign of the interrogative. is, curiously, is identical 
with the interrogative in the Turki language as spoken in Kashgar, and may 
perhaps indicate a common origin for the two languages. 
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Tibetan, succeeded in securing his friendship by the present of a 
couple of common sewing-needles, and obtained from him the 
following information about the neighbouring countries :— 

_ The district to the north of Garge and Garchethol is a | 
uninhabited plain, called Jung Phayil Puyil, meaning literal 

* the desert country in which the father and son have wandered,” 
so called from a tradition that two men of the Shankhor country 
had, many years previously, entered this desert tract for the 
sake of hunting; but, after wandering about for a lengthened 
period, they both died there for want of water.* Some thirty 
or forty years before the Pundit’s visit, and prior to the occu- 
pation of Garchethol by the Khémpa tribes who now dwell 
there, there used to be considerable traffic between the inha- 
bitants of Nakchang (a district to the east of Garchethol) 
and a place called Nari Tharu, some 20 days’ journey to the 
ywn.w. of Thok Daura To Néri Théru merchants used 
to come from Nurla, a place 8 or 10 days’ journey off in the 
Yarkin country, and the Tibetans used there to barter gold 
for grain and cotton cloths, The traders from Nurla were 
a people who used to shave their heads (on which they wore 
large folded cloths), and who used to cut the throats of sheep 
instead of strangling them, as is done in Northern Tibet. 
Son4m Darka also recollected a few words of their language, 
which the Pundit, who had only recently returned from Yarkand, 
at once recognised as Turki. The road from Thok Daurékpa 
is said to traverse for 20 days’ journey extensive plains, and then 
crosses a snowy range, at the foot of which lies Néri Théru, 
where a considerable stream, the only one encountered on the 
journey, flows from east to west.t Sondm had in his youth 
made the journey several times, but the road had now been 





* Curiously enough, another Pundit on a former oo big intelli- 
genes of the existence of an inhabited country called Jung Phéyil Puyil in the 
‘direction now indicated ; the name he had got correct, but it now appears to 
Tepresent a desert tract, as the name itself pores 

¢ It is clear that Yaérkin stands for Yérkand, and it is nearly equally certain 
that Nurla is a place called Nuira in my map of Eastern Turkistén, on the direct 
road between Khotan and Pol. I find in a manuscript note in my ion 
that Sai Neurla, a place about one march to the ‘east of Ganjutégh, and which is 

ably identical with Nira, is known as a place of export of grain towards 
“Tibet. From Sondm’s description of the road, and the knowledge that in clear 
weather a snowy range is said to be continuously visible along the road from 
Kiris to Charchand, I infer that Néri Théru occupies a position at the foot of the 
northern bounding ridge of the Great Tibetan plateau, sumewhat similar to that 
held by Poli and Sorghék, and A aleh-peotd lies spproxtnasely in latitude 36° by 
longitude &°. The stream mentioned probably flows into the Great Desert, and 
may possibly be the same that passes by Cbarchand. 

‘he Pundit mentions that amongst the sheep in Northern Tibet were some 
with eee es said to have been bred from some that had been brought many 
years before from Néri Théra. The large-tailed sheep, or “ Dumbe,” is the 
pnivermal breed in Yérkand, = __ : 


ae 
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closed for at least thirty years, the reason given being that since 
the discovery of borax, or rather since borax has become a con- 
siderable article of trade between Tibet and Hindustan, the 
inhabitants of Nakchang now find a good market for it in the 
Nari Khorsum district, from which place they derive their 
supplies of grain instead of, as formerly, from TurkistAn.* 
ném Darka had also on one occasion, some thirty years ago, 

made a journey from Thok Daurékpa to Ajan, a country about 
two months’ journey in a north-easterly direction, The road 
lay throughout over an extensive plain, no large mountains 
being seen, or streams encountered en route, Drinking-water 
was obtained from a succession of small fresh-water lakes, 
mostly supplied from rain-water. Shortly before reaching the 
Ajan country, the road traverses a bare rocky range of moun- 
tains, Ajan iteelf was inhabited by the Sokpo Kalmucks, a 
nomadic pastoral peonle who obtained grain (rice and flour) 
from the neighbourhood of Karka, a large monastery said to be 
ten or twelve ane journey beyond the southern frontier of the 
Ajan country. Near Karka is a large city called Kokod, the 
residence of the Sokpo Gyalpo, the ruler of the Sokpo districts, 
while Karka itself contains several monasteries, one of which 
is the residence of the Yapchan Thémba Ce Ringboché), the 
spiritual head of the Sokpo Kalmucks. The road just de- 
scribed is never now made use of, probably for the same reason 
which has led to the abandonment of the before-mentioned 
route to Néri Théru, as well as on account of the difficulty of 
insuring @ certain supply of water en route; no one would 
venture to travel by it unless after an unusually heavy rainy 
season. Wood and grass are said to be plentiful throughout. 

Karkaf is a name about which I have for some time past 
been endeavouring to obtain authentic information, but I can 
hardly venture to claim any great success in the attempt. It 
is first mentioned, as I far as I am ‘aware, by Major Mont- 
gomerie, 8.E., in his discussion of the work of the Pundit who 
explored the Namcho Lake in 1872. On the present occasion 
the Pundit had been specially instructed to make inquiries 
about it. He saw in Lhdsa some men who were pointed out 
to him as from Karka, tall, copper-complexioned, fine-looking 
men, but unfortunately he could not understand their language, 
and his stay in Lhasa was so short that he was unable to learn 
anything definite about them. 


* Grain is, as may be imagined, not over-plentiful. A sheep's load of flour, sa 
20 Ibs., is about the equivalent in value of ciange sheep. : 

+ Karkha was the name of one of the metropolitan sees of the Nestorian 
Church. Is it ibly the same place as the modcrn Karka or Karkha? See 
p- cexliy. of Co ule’s pistisnnery essay to ‘Cathay and the Way ea 
H 
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As far as I can gather from inquiries made at Yaérkand and 
from the information collected by the Pundits, Karka is situated 
about one and a half month’s journey to the north-west of N&k 
Chu Kha, a large village situated on a river of the same name 
a few marches to the north-east of the Tengri Nur or Namcho 
Lake. At this village it is said that two roads diverge, one to 
Karka, passing in a north-westerly direction, and the other to 
Koko Nor, and Pekin in a north-easterly direction. The posi- 
tion of Karka thus obtained would agree approximately with 
an account I heard from a Kalmuck in Kashgar, which located 
Karka about a fortnight’s journey to the south-east of Lake 
Lob. It probably lies somewhere between Lakes Lob and 
Koko Nur, and I think it not improbable that the country of 
Ajan to the south of it may be the same as the country of 
Anj Si, which is mentioned by Uspenski in the Russian ‘ Is- 
vestia’ as a country lying in a westerly direction from the 
Zaidan plain, which is to the west of Koko Nur.* 

On the 4th of September the Pundit left Mango, in company 
with Soném Darka, and the Gombo Chiring Dunduk, the 
headman of Garché, together with their flocks and herds; 
there were about six tents of Nomadsin all. For four days they 
kept company, advancing slowly at the rate of about 8 miles 
a - . It is the habit of these people, when they have ex- 
hausted the pasturage near any one camp, to shift bodily to 
fresh ground; they were now on one of their customary moves. 
On the fourth day they reached Kezing, in the neighbourhood 
of which place are very extensive pastures sufficient for the sub- 
sistence of the Gombo's large flocks for a couple of months. 

Some idea of the wealth of this people may be inferred from 
the fact that Chiring Dunduk was himself the fortunate pro- 

rietor of 50 horses, 400 yaks, and 2000 sheep. Other mem- 
ee of his tribe were said to be even more wealthy than he. 

These Garché Khampas, numbering in all about 100 tents, had 
only been settled in the country for about fourteen years. They 
are under the jurisdiction of the Gyalpo of Lhésa, and are very 
much better off than their neighbours the Gargé Khémpas 
(who are under Rudokh), as they only pay what must be to 


* I at one time thought that Karka might be merely a corruption of the 
word Kalka, and that the Ya; Tamba of Karka might be the same indi- 
vidual as the Kalka Yezun spa (of Shaw), the Guison Tamba (of Huc), 
and the Kutuchta Gyen of Urga (of Uspenski), the chief Lima of the Kalka 
country which lies on the southern confiues of Siberia. It appears, however, from 
of study of Mr, Uspenski's notes in the ‘ Isvestia’ that Unga is 8250 versts (more 
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them an almost nominal tribute (in gold) of the value of about 
20. This gold is obtained at Thok Daurékpa, to the east of 
Garchethol, in exchange for the produce of their flocks, and for 
borax, extensive fields of which exist at Noring Cho, which 
were passed by the Pundit en route to Kezing. 

The Pundit appears to have ingratiated himself most suc- 
cessfully with the Gombo Chiring, for that chief very kindly 
made arrangements that he should travel onwards with two 
other men, servants of a merchant from the neighbourhood of 
Shigétzé, who were travelling with some spare yaks in advance 
of their master from Thok Jélung to Shigétzé; these men, for 
their own sakes, were only too happy to travel in company with 
the Pundit and his party. 

From Kezing eastward for a distance of 80 miles, up to Thok 
Daurakpa, the country was uninhabited when the Pundit 
through it ; but it is occupied by the oe of Garché at 
certain seasons of the year. There is capital grazing, and an 
abundant supply of water and fuel (argols) throughout. The 
road lies the whole way in one of the broad open sangs before 
described, lying between ranges of hills ranning east and west. 
South of the Tashi Bhup Cho, the southern range runs off in a 
south-east direction, rising rapidly in height, and forming a 
massive group of snow-covered peaks, known as the Shyalchi 
Kang Jang, the positions of several of which were fixed by the 
Fanets alihongh at a distance of from 30 to 40 miles south of 

is road, 

From this snowy group flows northwards a very consider- 
able stream, the Shyal-chu, which was crossed by the Pundit 
in three separate branches, nowhere more than a foot in 
depth, but said to be passable only with very great difficulty 
during the floods caused by the melting of the snow in the 
summer months. This stream flows into the Tashi Bhup Lake, 
whose southern shore is about 2 miles to the north of the 
Pundit’s road. From the eastern end of the lake a stream 
issues, whose waters are said ultimately to drain into the Char- 
gut Lake, from which they emerge under the name of the 
N&k-chu-khé River, and flow eastward to the Mans of the 
same name which lies on the northern road between Lhasa and 
Pekin. At the point where the Shyal-chu was passed by the 
Pundit, his pad was crossed by another track going from 
Manasarowar to N&k-chu-kha, which passes south of the Tashi 
Bhup Lake, and then follows throughout its course the stream 
which emerges from the east end of the lake, and flows to the 
Chargut Lake and Nak-chu-khé. This road is said to be per- 
fectly easy, and to abound with grass and water, but the country 
it passes through is uninhabited throughout. 
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The Pundit, who had been forewarned that the neighbour- 
hood of the crossing of the two lines of road was a notorious 
pe for robbers, took the precaution of pitching his camp 

miles off the road. It is said that the custom of the Khémpa 
robbers who infest this country is to cut at night the ropes sup- 

rting the tent of the traveller, whom they fall upon and cut 
own while attempting to escape from the folds of bis tent. 

While under the immediate protection of the Gombo Chiring 
the Pundit had felt pretty safe, but he appears, not without 
good reason, to have passed several sleepless nights before he 
again reached inhabited country. 

Travelling as a Lama he had affected great poverty, and 
throughout the journey he kept his rupees concealed here and 
there in the most out-of-the-way places imaginable. His chief 
sel was @ very old and ragged pad carried on the back of 
a donkey, that had accompanied him from the west, and which 
animal, in consequence of the riches he bore, obtained amongst 
onr travellers the soubriquet of Sarkdrt Khizdncht, or Govern- 
ment Treasurer. 

The Pundit reached the gold-fields at Thok Daurékpa on the 
17th of September, having taken on the latter part of the 
journey a somewhat difficult road over hills, in order to avoid 
the easier road to the south, which passes round the foot of the 
hills, but where he thought he was more likely to meet with 
robbers. He had now quitted the Khémpa country and had 
entered the N&kchéng Pontod district, in which he passed 
two or three abandoned gold-mines before reaching Thok 
Daurépka. 

The Pundit found that the gold-fields in this portion of Tibet 
were of much less importance than those he had visited at Thok 
Jélung in Western Tibet on a former exploration. At Thok 
Daurakpa the diggers mostly dwell in caves excavated in the 
earth. These habitations, which are locally termed phikpd, 
are thirty-two in number, and contain from five to twenty- 
five individuals in each, according to the wealth of the pro- 
prietors, who do not appear to select*these buildings from 
choice, but rather from necessity, caused by the proximity of 
the Khémpa robbers, whose habit of cutting down first the 
tents and then the owners has been already mentioned. These 
underground caves are naturally far more secure than tents 
would be, and one man well armed could defend one of them 
against a large number of assailants. Besides these caves there 
were also some seven or eight tents belonging to travelling 
merchants and recent arrivals, The diggers were mostly 
Chan, from the N&kchang district to the east and south- 
east of the gold-fields; but there were also others from Western 
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Tibet and from Janglaché, a large town on the Brahmapitra, 
five or six days west of Shigétzé. 

The mopuetor of each phikpé have also their own gold-pit,* 
in which they work (in the day-time only). One or two men 
are generally employed in quarrying the stone in which the 
gold is found. The pieces of stone are lifted up in baskets to 
the brink of the pit, and are there pounded into small frag- 
ments, which are depiaited on a cloth, which is arranged on a 
slight slope and kept down by a number of stones so as to make 
the surface uneven. Water is then poured over it, and carries 
away the lighter portion of the soil, leaving the gold in the 
uneven receptacles that have been made for it. The largest 
piece of gold seen by the Pundit at Daurdkpa was about one 
ounce in weight. 

Uolornately for the diggers, water is not found within a 
mile of the gold-fields, and has to be brought that distance in 
skins on donkeys which are specially kept for the purpose. 
These donkeys were the only animals of the kind seen by the 
Pundit between Ladékh and Lhésa. It appears that they do 
not stand the cold well, and although their bodies were covered 
in profusion hire ara or wool, which grows under the hair 
of nearly all ani in these very cold and highly-elevated 
rego it was always found necessary at night to allow them to 
take refuge in the phikpds inhabited by their masters. 
Gold-finding does not appear to be a very lucrative occupa- 
tion, and although the tax ped by the diggers to the Sarpon 
or Gold Commissioner of Lhésa, viz. one sarshta (one-fifth of 
an ounce) per man per annum, is decidedly small, yet the 
eee opiear to be but little more than is necessary to kee 

y and soul together. According to the Pundit, the 
Foruton are far more prosperous than the gold-diggers, and 
ead a much freer, pleasanter, and more independent. life. 

The gold of Thok Daw: is said to be whiter and of better 
quality than what is found farther west. It is, however, more 
difficult to obtain, both on account of the soil, or rather rock, 
in which it is found being much more difficult to break up than 
the softer soil of Thok Jélung, and on account of the distance 
from which water has to be brought. At Jdlung a stream runs 
through the gold-fields) The Pundit believes that there are 
enormous tracts of land where gold is to be obtained by digging, 
but where the absence of water would render the working of 
them unremunerative. 

The Thok Daurékpa and Thok Jélung gold-fields are under 


* At Thok Jélung the arrangement is different: there the whole of the diggers 
work in one large excavation. ; 
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the same Sarpon who makes the round of all the Tibetan gold- 
fields once a year to collect the taxes. 

It would appear that the importance and value of the Tibetan 
gold-fields have been considerably overrated. The Pundit states 
that, besides the half-dozen places where gold-digging is now 
carried on in the neighbourhood of Thok J dune. e only other 

ld-fields now being worked in Northern Tibet are at Thok 

aurékpa, and two other places, of even less importance, at 
Tang Jung and Sark& Shyér, both of which are about six days’ 
journey farther east. He believes that nearly the whole of the 
gold collected in Western Tibet finds its way to Gértokh, and 
ultimately through the Kumaoni merchants to Hindustén. He 
estimates the value of gold brought annually into Gértokh at 
about 80,000 rupees (or about 8000/. sterling). 

_ The gold-diggers at Daurékpa dispose dt wich of their gold 
either to the pas of Garchethol on the west, or the 
Champas of Nékchéng Pontod on the east, in exchange for the 
products of their herds and flocks. The rest of the gold is 
aie by merchants who bring tea from Lhésa and from 


A brick (parka) of tea, which weighs about five pounds, and 

_Lhésa is wrth say seven shilling and in Ladakh twelve 
shillings (or more, according to quality), sells at Daurdkpa for 
one sarshta of gold (one-fifth of an ounce).* 


Thok Dawrdkpa to Lhdsa. 


The Pundit only halted one day at the gold-fields and con- 
tinued his journey on the 19th of September. His route lay 
over precisely the same kind of country that he had previously 
traversed ; it crossed several streams, all flowing to the north, 
and ultimately finding their way into the Nék-chu-khé River. 
For the first three marches the country was uninhabited, but 
after leaving Lhung Nakdo numbers of Changpa tents were 
almost daily seen from the line of march. 

Although the plain he was now traversing was more than 
16,000 feet above the level of the sea, the Pundit does not 
appear to have suffered very much from the great elevation ; 

weather was mild, and he speaks of the whole of the 
journey over the plains of Tibet as a delightful pleasure excur- 
sion, when compared with his experiences over the Karakorum 
and other passes on the road from Leh to Yérkand. The sheets 





* At Thok Jélung on a former occasion the Pundit purchased one tola of 

Id = of an ounce oo) for eleven rupees, ¢.¢. the modern equivalent 

an English sovereign. At Deurékpa the price of the same amount of 
gold would have been about fourteen rupees. 
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of velvet turf covered with countless herds of antelope must 
indeed have formed a pleasant contrast after the equally 
elevated but bleak and uninhabited bare plains of Ling-zi 
Thang and Dipeang, in Northern Ladékh. The Pundit (who 
is fond of statistics) asserts that on one occasion he actually 
counted two thousand antelopes (cho and gwa) which resembled 
in arheae a regiment of soldiers, with their horns glistening 
in the sun like bayonets. The horns frequently found lying on 
the ground served him in lieu of tent-pegs. 

In the N&kchéng Pontod (Northern and Southern) district, 
which extends for several marches east of Thok Dauraékpa, there 
are or Hane about a hundred and fifty families of nomads, 
all wealthy in horses, yaks, sheep and goats. Throughout 
Nakchang the sheep are very large and strong, and are almost 
all black—a peculiarity of this district alone, those in Western 
Tibet and in Lhésa being nearly all white. Ydks are used 
almost exclusively as beasts of burden, and on one occasion the 
Pundit met a caravan with two hundred of these animals 
gt ha towards the west. , 

Nakchang Pontod is under an official, a native of the co " 
the Garpon Durje Puntchok, whose dignity is hereditary. He 
collects the tribute for the Lhasa authorities and remits it to 
Senja Jong, farther east. The tribute paid is almost entirely 
ght (clarified butter). 

The Changpas of Nékching, who are also promiscuously 
termed Horpas and Dogpas, speak a language which differs but 
little from that of Lhasa, and the Pundit no difficulty in 
cary ne on conversation with them. 

In the 8th march from Thok Daurékpa the Pundit en- 
countered a lofty of mountains which was crossed by a 
high but easy pass called Kilong, 18,170 feet above sea-level. 

his range runs southward and culminates in some enormous 
peaks known by the name of Targot Lhé, from which extends 
eastward a snowy range, numerous peaks in which were fixed 
by the Pundit, along a length of 180 miles, up to where the 
yange terminates in a mass of peaks called GyAkharma, which 
also lie to the south of and very near the Pundit’s road. The 
highest of these Gyékharma peaks was ascertained by measure- 
ment* to be 22,800 + feet above sea-level, and the Pundit esti- 
mates that the highest of the Targot peaks (which lay too far 
off the road for vertical measurement with a sextant) is at least 
2500 feet higher than the highest of the Gydékharma group. 


* By double altitudes taken with a sextant from points whose altitudes have 
been determined by hypsometrical measurements. 

t Eoreen 21,000 and 22,000 feet in itinerary (p. 129); also 21,100 feet on 
map.—Ep. 
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Térgot Lhé was seen from the Chapta Pass at a distance of 
over one hundred miles, and is believed by the Pundit to have 
been the highest mountain seen by him on his journey. 

This range is probably not the watershed between the basin 
of the Brakihaphtes and the lake country of Hor,* for the 
Pundit was informed that to the south of the range, running 
parallel to it, is a large river, the Dumphu, or Hota Sangpo, 
which ultimately changes its course and flows northwards into 
the Kyéring Lake. . 

The highest peak of the Térgot Lhé group is called Targot 
Yap (or father), while an enormous lake which lies at the foot 
of its northern slope is called Déngr&é Yum (or mother); these 
two, according to local tradition, are the progenitors of the 
whole world.f The circuit round the mountain and lake 
combined is a common pilgrimage not only for the people of 
the Hor country, but for their more distinguished co-religionists 
from Lhéva. Similar circuits are made round the sacred 
mountain of Kailas, near the Manasarowar Lake. 

The circuit round the lake alone occupies from eight to 
twelve days, the distance being about 200 miles, but the com- 
hee circuit of lake and mountain takes up nearly a month. 

e country paws believe that if they make the complete 
circuit (termed locally kora) once, they will be absolved from 
ordinary sin; for a man to be cleansed from murder requires 
two koras; but if the round is completed thrice, even the 
murder of a father or mother will be atoned for. The Pundit 
did not feel much comforted on learning that this is all im- 
plicitly believed by the country people, 

The district surrounding the Déngré Yum and another 
smaller lake to the north of the road is called Nékchang Owbo. 
It is enclosed by snowy mountains, and contains several villages, 
Nékchéng, Tang Jung, Kisum, Ombo, Sésik and Chaksé; each 
village contains twenty or thirty houses, built of stone, and 
surrounded by richly-cultivated fields which produce a profu- 
sion of barley. The harvest was not quite gathered in on the 
28th of September, the date of the Pundit’s arrival at Ombo, 
the chief village of the district. 

The existence of this cultivated Ombo plain enclosed by 
mountains, which in their turn are surrounded by boundless 
extents of pasture land, is a very curious feature. 

The Pandit had not seen a single field of grain of any de- 
scription since leaving Chabuk Zinga, thirty-five marches to the 


* The general name of the district through which the Pundit had been tra- 
velling. 

t The group of Shyélchi Kéng Jéng Mountains to the west is said to be one of 
the daughters of this union. . 
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west, nor did he again meet with cultivation until reaching 
Tulung village, near Lhésa, thirty-nine marches beyond Ombo. 
The height of the plain (15,240 feet above carlevel) i not less 
than that of the surrounding country, and although somewhat 
protected from the wind, it is no better off in this respect than 
the district of N&kchéng Gomnak, which borders it on the east, 
which is also well watered und has apparently a richer soil, but 
is nevertheless totally devoid of cultivation. 

According to local tradition, the Ombo country was once 
upon a time thickly populated and covered with villages. Two 
thousand years ago it is said to have been ruled over by 4 very 

werful Réjé, the Limtr Gyalpo, who resided in a fort called 

iung Jung, on the banks of the lake (close by Thungri), the 
ruins of which were pointed out to the Pundit. The Gyalpo 
Limir was the ruler over the whole of the Hor country, and his 
wealth was said to be boundless. Amongst other riches he was 
the possessor of a golden saddle, and a turquoise as oe asa 
goats liver. He was overcome in battle by dean hanbo, 
the Gyalpo of Lhésa, who, however, failed to possess himself of 
the saddle and turquoise, which were cast into the middle of the 
lake, where they are said to remain at the present day. 

The Pundit is of opinion that the Yum Cho, and the 
smaller lake of Tang Jung to the north, were formerly con- 
nected together in one vast expanse of water. The Dingré 
Lake is even now so large, and the wind sometimes raises such 
violent waves, that the Pundit compares it to the ocean. The 
inhabitants of the Ombo or Pembo country, as it is sometimes 
called, although speaking the same language as the other ONee 

or Dogpas who live in other parts of Hor, curiously enough, 
have considerable differences in their religious ceremonials. 
Instead of rae vere: Buddhistic cen iiss mare : 

ms hung,” they inscribe in their prayer-wheels and on their 
avis the Loca Om mate wioyd silenas” They moreover 
twist their prayer-wheels in the reverse direction to what all 
other Buddhists do, and in making circuits round religious 
edifices they travel from right to left instead of from left to 
right, as is the |invariable custom amongst all other sects. 
Others of their peculiar sect are said to reside in the Kham 
country east of Lhasa. 

The origin of the custom arose thiswite. When Sékyé Miuni,* 
the great founder of Buddhism in Tibet, first came to the 
country, he was residing near the famous sacred mountain 
Kailés. Nérd Punchuk, a native of Khém, having heard 


* It is believed that Sikyn Muni Buddha himself never went to Tibet, which 
was converted to the faith by later missionaries. The above and subsequent tra- 
ditions must refer to some of these. 
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rumours of his arrival, went on a pilgrimage to see him. 
Having arrived there, he found that the devout Sdékya was 
constantly passing his time in circumambulating the sacred 
mount, and this at such a that his would-be disciple was 
unable to overtake him, although he followed him round and 
round for several circuits. As Séky& Muni followed the orthodox 
course (moving like the hands of a watch), the brilliant idea at 
last struck Néri Punchuk that if he were to go round in the 
reverse direction he would soon meet him. This he did, and 
secured an interview, and, subsequently becoming a favourite 
disciple, he received in commemoration of this event, permis- 
sion to found the sect who are now known as “Pembos,” 
who make their religious circuits and twist their prayer-wheels 
in the opposite direction to that adopted by the orthodox 
Buddhists. 

Near the ruins previously alluded to on the banks of the 
lake is a large natural cavern, containing the impress of the 
palm of Néru Punchuk’s hand. It is an object of worship to 
the people of the country. 

Thus far on his journey the Pundit states that a cart might 
be driven all the way from Noh without any repairs being 
made to the road; but in crossing the range which bounds on 
the east the Pembo country, the path was steep and difficult. 
There is an alternative road, however, lying to the north, by 
which it is said a cart (supposing there to be such a thing in 
the coun)? might easily travel from Thok Daurékpa to the 
Namcho Lake without meeting a single obstacle en route. 

The country to the east of the Pembo district is of a pre- 
cisely similar nature to what the Pundit had already passed 
through on the west. It is inhabited as far as the Namcho 
Lake by pastoral Changpa nomads, who live mostly on the 

roduce of their flocks and herds. No grain whatever is grown, 

ut large quantities are imported from the Shigétzé and Lhésa 
districts to the south. the inhabitants are well off, as, in 
addition to the produce of their flocks, they sell to the mer- 
chants of the south large quantities of salt, which is obtained 
from numerous chakds or salt lakes which lie at from eight to 
to twelve days’ journey to the north of the Pundit’s road. 

The country is subdivided into districts, designated succes- 
sively from west to east Ndékchéng Gomnaék, Nakchéng Débé, 
Yakp& Ngocho, Yékpé Jagro, Dé Cherik, Dé Tabérdba, and 
Dé Taklung, which latter lies immediately to the north of the 
Namcho Lake. Each of these, as well as the district of N&k- 
ching Ombo, before described, has its own ruler or Pon, who 
decides the disputes of his subjects, and collects the revenue 
from them. The whole are subordinate to the two Jongpons of 
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Senja Jong, a place of considerable importance lying to the 
east of the Nékchéng D6bé district, and containing from Sey 
to a hundred houses. These Jongpons are officials appoin 
from Lhésa, and are changed every two or three years. Their 
chief business appears to be to collect the revenue and remit it 
to Lhasa, and to act as a sort of court of ap against the 
decisions of the hereditary Pons who rule over the smaller divi- 
sions. They do not seem to have a very difficult task, as their 
executive and administrative functions are carried out with the 
assistance of two or three writers only, and a couple of dozen 
guards sent from the Gyalpo’s forces in Lhésa. e revenue 
sent to Lhésa consists entirely of ghé. 

One of the most influential of the local Pons is the Garpon 
Changba Gyalpo, who resides at Kétmér in Nékchéng Gomnak ; 
he. appears to exercise considerable influence in the neigh- 
bouring districts, both east and west; and when the Pundit was 
passing through, had collected a considerable force of Chan 
armed with guns and bows and arrows, with the object of set- 
tling a dispute (which was, however, subsequently diplomatically 
arranged) with another chief, who lived some distance to the 
east of the Namcho Lake. ; 

A detailed account of the route followed appears in the 
Itinerary which accompanies this Paper, but a better idea of 
the nature of the country will perhaps be obtained from the 
map. The height of the platean traversed appears to vary but 
little between 15,000 and 16,000 feet above the sea-level. The 
plain is, as a rule, confined between mountains which run 
parallel to the direction of the road, but a few transverse ridges 
of considerable elevation are crossed en route. The drainage all 
tends to the north, the streams from the snowy range to the 
south finding their way into numerous large lakes, which eithet 
lie in the sangs traversed by the Pundit, or are enclosed in 
similar sangs to the north. These lakes are the characteristic 
features of the country, and the Pundit may well be proud of the 
discovery and survey of such a numerous and extensive system. 
Of the whole series, extending from Noh to Lhésa, the only 
one that has hitherto been known to geographers is the Nam 
Cho or Tengri Nur at the extreme east, which, although its 
position with re; to Lhésa was approximately known, and 
was marked on the old Chinese maps, yet it is only within thé 
last few years that its position and extent have been deter- 
mined with anything like accuracy; this was done by another 
Pundit, a pupil of the veteran explorer whose discoveries I am 
now relating. 

The largest of these newly-discovered lakes, the Déngré Yum 
Cho, is about 45 miles in length, by 25 in breadth at its widest 
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part; another large lake, the Kyéring Cho, is 40 miles in 
ngth, and from 8 to 12 across, The waters of the former 
are slightly brackish, but those of the Kyéring Cho, and nearly 
all the inbes to the east, are beautifully fresh, and, as well as 
the streams which feed them from the south, contain abundance 
of fish, and are covered by myriads of wild-fowl. Unfortunately 
for themselves, the Phsngpas haye a prejudice against killing 
and eating either fish or fowl. 

On the occasion of the former exploration of the Namcho 
Lake it was frozen over, and although the Pundit made the 
complete circuit of the lake, he was unable to discover any 
stream flowing from it. On the present occasion, however, our 
Pundit, having visited it in the autumn, before its waters were 
frozen, distinctly traced a stream eat from its north-western 
extremity, and flowing in a westerly direction. Although, at 
the time he saw it, the stream was not more than a few feet in 
width, the watercourse was broad and deep, and in the summer 
months must give exit to a large river, 

It appears that the drainage from nearly all these lakes finds 
its way either into the Chargut Cho, a lake said to be 
twice the size of any with which we are as yet acquainted in 
these parts, or into the Nék-chu-khé, or Hoté Sangpo, a large 
river which issues from the Chargut Cho and flows eastward. 
The southern banks of this river are said to be inhabited at 
certain times of the year by shepherds from the Dé Namru 
district (north of Dé Cherik). The country to the north of the 
Nék-chu-khé is believed to be uninhabited. ; 

The largest river crossed by the Pundit in this section of his 
travels was the Dumphu or Hoté Sangpo, which receives the 
drainage of the southern slopes of the Térgot-Gydkharma range 
of mountains, and flows into the Kyéring Cho, forming one of 
the numerous sources of the Nék-chu-khi, 

The subsequent course of this last river, of which some of the 
head-waters have now been traced, must, I fear, remain a 
mystery. The account which was given to the Pundit is incon- 
sistent with the existing ideas of the geography of the country. 
It is to the effect that after passing the village of N&k-chu-khé 
(Na Ptchu of the Abbé Huc), which is on the road between 
Lhasa and the Koko-nur Lake, the river flows in a south-east 
direction to Chamdo or Tsiamdo, a well-known place on the 
road from Lhasa to Bathang (Pé) and Pekin. Thence it is said 
to flow south-east and east through Amdii to China, under the 
names of Méchu and Konkong. If this statement were reliable 
it would prove the N&ék-chu-khé to be a branch of the famous 
Yang-tse-Kiang; but after a very careful examination of the 
whole of the data I possess bearing on the subject, I have come 
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to the conclusion that the evidence in its favour is not suf- 
oe strong to justify my entering into the subject at 
length. 

It appears on the whole not improbable that the first of 
the Pundit’s statement may be correct, viz. that the Nék-chu- 
khé River flows to Tsiamdo; if so, it bears successively the 
names of La-chu, Lo-chu, and Lanthsang-Kiang, which, accord- 
ing to most modern authorities, is afterwards known as the 
Camboja or Mekhong River. 

If, however, Klaproth’s well-known map is to be relied on,* 
the Nék-chu-khé (whose Mongol equivalent, Khara-ust, is there 
given), does not flow to Tsiamdo, but forms the head-waters of 
the Nou or Lou Kidng, which we now identify with the Salween 
River, entering the Indian Ocean at Moulmein. 

To show the deficiency of correct data about these subjects, 
I may note that the map accompanying the French edition of 
Huc’s book shows the Na Ptchu River as flowing west into a 
large lake, while Tsiamdo is not shown as on a river at all; but 
on the other hand from Huc’s own letterpress we learn that t 
“Tsiamdo is protected by two rivers, the Dzé-chu and the 
Om-chu, which, after flowing one to the east and one to the 
west of the town, unite on the south, and form the Ya-long- 
Kiang,t which traverses from north to south the province of 
Yunnan and Cochin China, and finally throws itself into the 
China Sea.” On looking at other maps for a further confirma- 
tion of Huc’s account, was much rised at finding that 
Keith Johnston in his map of China in his ‘Handy Royal 
Atlas’ of 1871 places Tsiamdo on the head-waters of the 
Brahmapittra. 

The general features of the ground between Lhésa and 
Bathang, as shown on Klaproth’s map, are fairly consistent 
with the account given by Huc of his journey between those 

laces, 
i One piece of collateral geography brought back the 
Pundit appears to agree so well with Klaproth’s map, that it 
seems desirable to reproduce it. 

The Pundit states, “ A road passes from the Nék-chu-khé 
village for six days’ journey in a north-eastern, and thirteen 
days in an eastern direction, through the Ho-suk§ country to 


* In one important instance at least, viz. the identity of the great river south 
of Lhésa wig ee laneeny: modern geographers entirely disagree with him. 
Pa: ,» vol. ii 

! ius bpnears to have made a mistake about the name. 

§ In Klaproth’s map the Sok-cliu is shown as a northern tributary of the N&k- 
chu-khé, fallin into the latter river near Rabdan temple. The position in lati- 
tude of the Nék-chu-khé River agrees very nearly with the Pundit’s estimate as 
shown on the map accompanying thia paper. 
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Jakénak Sumdo, where it crosses the Jhéchu * River, which is 
300 paces across, and which is said to join the Nak-chu-khé 
River at Tsiamdo ; from Jéké the road passes east for ten days 
through the Khawé country, and for fourteen days through the 
Cheki country, where the road crosses a river flowing south, 
the Di-chu,t which is said to be larger than the Brahmapitra 
River near Lhasa, or than the Ganges at Hardwar—it is crossed 
in boats ; after sixteen days in an easterly direction, another large 
river flowing south is crossed, also called the Jhéchu;{ twenty 
days’ journey more in a south-east direction, passing by Chang- 
thang, brings the traveller to the Amdo country to a place 
called Chering Chitshum on the banks of the Machi River, 
which afterwards flows to China.” 

It is this Mécht River which the Pundit believes, erroneously 
I think, to be the same as the Nék-chu-khé, 

The Pundit took the same route along the northern shore of 
the Namcho Lake which was followed by his predecessor in 1872, 
and was described by Lieut.-Col. Montgomerie in the surve 
reports for 1873-4. From the east end of the lake towar 
Lhasa the routes are identical down to the village of Dam. From 
Dan, Nain Singh followed the river of the same name ina south- 
west direction, instead of striking across the hills to the south- 
east, the direct route which was followed by the other Pundit. 

It was not till the 12th of November that the Pundit quitted 
the higher table-lands of Tibet, and, after crossing the Baknak 
Pass, 17,840 feet above sea-level, descended into the bed of the 
Tulung, an affluent of the river of Lhasa, where for the first 
time for several months he found himself at the comparatively 
low elevation of 13,000 feet, from which a steady descent for 
five short marches brought him to Lhésa, at an elevation of 
11,910 feet. His pleasure was great on reaching the Tulung 
valley, where he found cultivated fields replacing pastures, and 
grain in abundance, vegetables, chang, || and other luxuries to 


a in the map the Sé-chu, afterwards the Tsa-chu, joins the Om-chu River at 
siamdo. 

+ The Dza-chu of Klaproth’s map, afterwards the Mé-chu, afterwards the 
Yaloung, and the Ta-tchung, one of the largest tributaries of the Yang-tee-Kiang. 

} Called by Klaproth the Bri-chu, the veritable Yang-tae-Kiang. This river 
where higher up by Huc on his journey to Lhdsa was called Mou-roui-visti 
or “tortuous waters.” Its Mongol name being Bri-chu and its Tibetan name 
Polei-chu or River of the Lord ; lower down in its course it is also known as the 
Kin-cha-kiang or River with the golden sand ; still lower in the province of Sze- 
chuen it is the well-known Yang-tee-Kiang or Blue River. It is aleo known in 
China as the Ta-ktang or Great River. It was in this Mou-roui-visi that Huc 
found a herd of 50 yaks frozen hard in the ice. After a course of more than 
3000 miles, during which it receives two tributaries from the north, each more 
than 1000 miles in length, it falls into the Yellow Sea. 

§ Also’in ‘Journal Royal Geugreptucel Society,’ vol. xlv., 1875. 

|| A kind of beer brewed from barley. 7 
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which he had long been a stranger. Ordinary cattle and 
donkeys now took the place of yéks as milk-suppliers and beasts 
of burden. Fowls and pigs were seen for the first time since 
leaving Ladékh. The more civilised Bodhpas replaced the 
Changpas, and the Pundit was looking forward to a pleasant 
stay at Lhasa. 

But unfortunately for him the approach of civilisation brought 
him considerable anxiety. On nearing Lhasa he heard a report 
that it was currently stated there that an English agent was 
on his way there from India, and that a bond fide Chinaman 
who had recently arrived from India vid Nepal had been arrested 
and kept in confinement until an interview with the Chinese 
Ambéan had enabled him to prove that he was not the man they 
were in search of. 

The Pundit, on hearing this, halted a day at Lang-dong, and 
sent one of his own servants (Nendak, a native of Lhasa) on 
ahead to engage a room in a traveller's serai, and to inquire 
whether any news had been received of the caravan from Leh. 
The man returned and reported that nothing had been heard of 
it; the following day (the 18th of November) the Pundit en- 
tered Lhasa. 


Lhisa to Tawang. 


On the occasion of the Pundit’s first visit to Lhasa he re- 
mained there three months, and wrote a good description of the 
place. His present hasty visit of two ans only has not added 
to our existing store of information. He left it on the 20th 
of November, accompanied by his two servants. Prior to 
starting, he collected the most bulky and least valuable articles 
of his property, tied them up in an old blanket, carefully sealed 
the parcel, and handed it over to the owner of his lodging- 
house, whom he informed that he was going on a pilgrimage 
to a monastery ten days’ journey to the north of Lhasa, whence 
he expected to be back in about a month to reclaim his goods. 
He started accordingly in the afternoon in a northerly direc- 
tion, but as soon as evening came on he wheeled round and 
commenced his return journey to Hindustan. 

The first night he halted at Kumbu Thang, only 2 miles 
out of Lhasa; the following day he reached Dhejen, a flourish- 
ing town with a large monastery on the left bank of the Lhésa 
River. His route for the first stage was along the high-road 
to Pekin. 

From Lhésa to Pekin there are two roads; the one generally 
used, and which is believed to be open all the year round, goes 
at first nearly due east from Lhésa to Tsiamdo, the capital of 
the Khan country; it then takes a southerly direction and 
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sg through Pé or Bathang and the Chinese province of 
ze-chuen, crossing en route numerous snow-covered passes 
across the ranges which divide the streams which rise in Tibet 
and flow southwards either into the sea or into the great Kin- 
sha-Kiang, afterwards the Yang-tse-Kiang. From Lhasa to 
Pekin by this route is 136 caravan marches, and the distance 
about 2500 miles. 

The other or northern route, which is generally preferred by 
travellers in the hot season, is probably easier, and there is 
much less snow encountered en route. It goes by Nak-chu-kha, 
and crosses the head-waters of the Yang-tse-Kiang, from which 
there are two alternative roads to the Koko Nur. Thence the 
road passes by Sining-fu (Ziling) to Pekin. It was followed by 
the Abbé Huc in his journey to Lhasa, and he was fifteen days 
in reaching Lhasa from Na Ptchu (Nak-chu-kha). Another 
account gives us Nak-chu-khaé as sixteen days’ march from 
Lhasa, each march averaging poe about 23 miles. The 
same itinerary* gives thirty-four marches of similar length 
from Nék-chu-kha to Lake Koko-nur, whose position is now 
known with tolerable aceuraey, as it has been recently visited 
by a Russian officer, Captain Prejevalski. 

At Dhejen the Pundit quitted the Pekin road, and turning 
south crossed by the Gokhar Pass (16,620 feet), the range that 
separates the Lhasa River from the Brahmapitra. The pass 
was covered with fresh snow. From it he obtained a very 
extensive view, meting the Yalé Shimbo snowy peaks 60 
mniles south-east, and the Ninjinthanglé peaks at a still greater 
distance on the north-west. 3 

- On the 27th of November he reached the Sama-yé monastery, 
which lies on the right bank of a small tributary of the Brahma- 
pttra about 2 miles before it falls into the great river. 

The Sama-yé Gomba is a very ancient, famous, and beautiful 
monastery, and is said to have been built by the Great Sakyé 
Muni himself. It is surrounded by a very high circular stone 
wall, 14 mile in circumference, with gates facing the four 
points of the compass. On the top of this wall the Pundit 
counted 1030 chhartanst made of burnt bricks. One very 
large lakhang or temple occupies the centre of the enclosed 
space, and is surrounded by four smaller, though still very 
large, temples, which are placed half-way between the door- 
ways. 

The idols and images contained in these temples are many 
of them of pure gold richly ornamented with valuable clothes 


* By M. Uspenaki; originally published in the ‘ Investigia.’ 
¢ See note on page 90. ; 
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and jewels. The candlesticks and other ecclesiastical utensils 
are nearly all made of gold and silver. The interiors of the 
(stone) walls of these temples were covered with very beautiful 
writing in enormous Hind{f (Sanscrit) characters, which the 
Pundit was able to decipher, although he could not understand 
their meaning. They are supposed to be the handwriting of 
Sékyé Muni himself, and are objects of worship to all visitors to 
the monastery. 

This monastery also contains the Tangutr and the Kanguir, 
ar sacred books of Buddha. The latter are 108 in number. * 

Tradition says that in the reign of Tajung Dundjak,* the 
Gyalpo of Lhasa, the country was without religion and without 
gods. During his reign Sakyé Muni was born in Hindustén, 
and came to Tibet, and amongst his early converts were Gyélpo 
Sumzen, the son, and Biru the grandson, of Tajung Dundjak. 
These two, in company with Sékyd Muni, commenced to build 
the monastery at Samd-ye; but whatever was raised by day 
was thrown down by evil spirits at night. At last Sakyé be- 
thought him of summoning from Hindust&n one of his spiritual 
pupils, Labban Padmi, who was very skilful in the manage- 
ment of evil spirits. He came and was presented to the Gyalpo, 
to whom, however, he refused to pay any marks of respect. 
The Gyalpo, somewhat angered, remonstrated with him, where- 
upon fire issued from Labban’s nails and burned the Gyalpo’s 
head-dress. The wicked demons were soon overcome and the 
monastery was completed. On the decease of the Gyélpo, his 
son Biru abdicated, and went to Hindustan as a religious 
mendicant, resigning his authority to Sdkyé Muni, who is still 
supposed to be alive in the person of the Gewa Ring-boché, or 
Grand Lama of Lhésa.t 

From Samé-ye the Pundit travelled down the course of the 
Brahmapttra for two marches, passing several small tributaries 
en route. He crossed the great river in a boat on the 30th of 
November. In this portion of its course it is known either as 
“Tsanpo” or “the river,” or by the name of Témjun Khé, 
At this, now the lowest known part of the course of the Brahma- 
pttra in Great Tibet, the Pundit estimates the width of the river 
at 500 yards. The stream was very sluggish, its current near 


* The son of Gydlpo paney tobe rath son of Gyélpo Ghojé. 
¢ The term “Delai Léma,” by which the Grand of Lhésa has alwa: 
been known to us, from began of Turner, Huc, and others, is curiously 
enough absolutely unknown to the Pundit. Gewa Ring-boché, Galdan Phutong, 
Kuinggon Ring-boché, are the sole names by which, acco to the Pundit, the 
Grand Lama is known in Tibet. Similarly the t Lama of Shigétzé is known - 
to the Pundit as Panchhen (or Panjen) Ring- instead of Teahu Lamba, the 
name by which he is more familiarly known to us, 2 

I 
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the banks being no more than two-thirds of a mile per hour." 
Its depth was nowhere more that 20 feet.t 

The valley through which the river flows was here several 
miles across; on the left bank of the stream was a stretch of 
sand fully 14 mile in breadth, the whole of which is said to 
be under water in the months of May, June, and July, during 
which season the river is much flooded, both on account of the 
increase of water from the then rapidly melting snows, as well 
as from the rain which falls in considerable quantities from 
April to June. The river is here no longer for irrigation, 
as above Shigétzé, but all the smaller streams which issue from _ 
the mountains on the north and south are thickly bordered 
with cultivated land. 

The Pundit left the river near Chetang, from which point he 
states that its general course is visible due east for a distance 
of 30 miles, after which it encounters a range of mountains 
which causes it to diverge in a south-easterly direction. By 
taking bearings to, and fixing the positions of, some , OD 
this side of which the river was said to flow, he defined the course 
of the river approximately for a very considerable distance below 
where he quitted it. The course of the river. thus determined 
is very fairly accordant with that shown on Du Halde’s map of 
Tibet. After leaving Gyéla, the approximate position of which 
is about 130 miles below Chetaéng, the river is said to flow for 
fifteen days’ journey through the rice-producing country of Lho- 
khalo, reputed to be under a ruler who is quite independent of 
the Lhésa authorities. Its inhabitants are said to carry on 
trade with the people of the Kombo district, which lies between 
it and Lhasa, but t ey have no communication with the people 
on their south, the Shiar Lhéba, a wild race (probably the people 
who are known to us as the Mishmis) who mhabit the country 
through which the great river flows to Gy4 (Assam). In the 
Lho-khélo country the Brahmapttra is said to be joined by two 
a rivers from the north. 

e Pundit has thus been able to throw a little more light 
on the lower course of the Tsanpo or the Great River of Tibet. 
It is unnecessary to follow Wilcox, Montgomerie, and others, 
who appear to have clearly proved that the Tsanpo must'be the 
large river which, under the name of Dihong, enters Assam near 
Sudiya, where it is joined by the Brahma-kind. We may, I 
think, safely admit that this is the case; and although the name 


* The Pundit found that a piece of wood which he threw in from the bank 
was carried along a distance of 50 yards in two minutes and forty seconds. 

+ The which were exclusively used in punting the boats across were 
measured by the Pundit, and found to be 24 feet in length: from this he esti- 
mates a maximum depth of 18 or 20 feet, 
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Brahmapitra is doubtless derived from the Brahma-kind of the 
Assam valley, geographers have, in consideration of the wide- 
known celebrity of the name Brahmapitra, bestowed it on the 
Tsanpo, the upper and most important source of the great 
river. 

Chetaing is a large town on the right bank of the Yélung, a 
considerable affluent of the Brahmaputra, on its right bank. It 
contains two large monasteries, in which reside 700 Lémas. 
From Chetang the Pundit’s road lay up the Ydlung, through a 
rich and fertile valley, which contains numerous villages and 
monasteries scattered about on both sides of the stream. The 
country is very productive, and contains numerous fruit-trees, 
principally apricots and pears; wheat and barley are abundant, 
as well as peas, and many other kinds of vegetables. There is 

‘ood grazing on the mountains which border the valley, but the 
freed of sheep is very small. ‘ 

From Chetaéng to the Déldtang plain at the head of the 
valley is 36 miles. In addition to numerous scattered villages 
of ten or twelve houses each, the large towns of Naitong and 
Chukyé Phutang are passed en route. From the Daldtang Lé 
to the Karkang Lé the road traverses for 15 miles a grass 
plateau between 15,000 and 16,000 feet above sea-level, throug. 
which flows a stream which takes its rise in springs, and ulti- 
mately finds its way into the Brahmapitra below Chetang. 
On this elevated region, which extends for a considerable dis- 
tance to the west, the Pundit again found himself amongst the 
Dogpas or nomad population. It is by the Karkang Pass to the 
south of the plain that the main Himalayan watershed is 
crossed. On reaching it the Pundit states that a magnificent 
view presented itself. The whole of the foreground was occu- 
pied Ny gently undulating grassy plains, over which, on the 
north-west, at a distance of but a few miles, rise the very con- 
spicuous group of snowy peaks called Yéla Shimbo. Other 
snowy peaks beyond the Brahmaputra appeed topping the 
plateau to the north, while east and west and south snowy peaks 
rose in every direction, but at great distances off. 

From the watershed, which is 16,210 feet above sea-level, the 
road to the Ky4 Kya Léa, a pass about 70 miles further south, 
traverses a ae undulating plateau which is bounded on its west 
by a well marked snowy ridge, which runs nearly due north and 
south, and contains numerous glaciers. The drainage of this 
country is most irregular. The Pundit’s road for the first 
20 miles from the pass followed a stream which, under the name 
of Sikung Séngpo, flows for 40 miles nearly due east, through 
the Chahuil country, and ultimately turning south-east, runs 
nearly parallel to the upper course of the Brahmapitra, which 
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tiver it is said to join in Assam. After leaving the main stream 
the road ascends a branch valley for a distance of 20 miles to the 
Serisa Pass (15,300 feet), and thence descends into a stream 
which flows due south for 40 miles, and subsequently, under the 
name of Téwéng-chu, takes a westerly course, and flows round 
the southern extremity of the snowy range which has been 
mentioned as bounding the plateau on the west. 

That portion of the plateau which contains the head-waters 
of the Sikung River is from 13,000 to 15,000 feet above sea- 
level. It is a very flourishing, well-cultivated country, covered 
with numerous small villages containing settled inhabitants, 
who are under the immediate rule of the Jongpon of Chahuil, 
a district situate lower down the course of the Sikung River. 

The road itself after leaving the Serdsa LA goes nearly due 
south, crossing in succession several spurs from the western 
range, and after reaching the Ky& Kyé Pass rapidly descends 
into the Chukhang (Shyu) valley, which is separated from that 
of the Téwang by a very high ridge, which is crossed by the 
Mila Khatong, a pass which was covered with fresh snow. 

Between the Sikung district and Chona Jong, the summer 
residence of the Téwaéng Jongpon, the country is uninhabited. 
Near the Serdsa Pass the Pundit passed a lake about 6 miles 
long by 4 broad, entirely frozen over, but the waters of which 
in the summer months doubtless help to feed the Téwang 
stream. South of this lake the road followed by the Pundit is 
joey another which comes from the Hor country and 

i : 

ona Jong is a place of considerable importance, and is a 
great exchange mart where salt, wool, and borax from the Hor 
country ; and tea, fine silks, woollen cloths, leathern boots, and 
ponies from Lhésa, are exchanged for rice, spices, dyes, fruits, 
and coarse cloths * from Assam. Of these articles rice is a 
monopoly of the Lhésa Government, and at Chona Jong there 
is a De- (or rice-house) in charge of a Lhasa official, the 
De-Rang-pa, who purchases the whole of the rice that is im- 
ported trom Assam, and at whose warehouses only can rice be 
purchased either wholesale or retail. 

This market must be one of considerable importance, and 
contains 300 or 400 shops. The Pundit is of opinion that 
although the wee and export trade is not nearly so valuable 
as that of Leh (the great exchange mart for India and Eastern 
Turkistén), yet that the number of traders and animals and 
men employed in carrying loads is somewhat larger. The 
merchants who import the articles from Assam are mostly 


* A kind of silk, according to the Pundit, termed endé in Assam and bhu-re in 
Lhasa. The Ohinese silk is called in Lhésa go-chen, or warm oloth. 
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natives of Téwang, who are called Monhpas; but the goods 
imported from Hor are brought in by the Dogpas or Chan 

abe goods from Lhésa are brought by merchants from that 
place. 

There is free trade (with the exception of the rice monopoly 
before mentioned) between Hor, Lhésa, and Chona Jong; but 
on all goods to and from the south a duty of 10 per cent. is 
levied» at the Chukhang or custom-house, one long day’s march 
to the south of Chona Jong. Arrangements are made by the col- 
lector of taxes that merchants shall not have to pay both ways. 
The taxes go to the Jongpon, and are remitted by him to Lhasa. 

The from Chona Jong to Téwéng Chukhang is closed by 
snow from January to May or June. An alternative road lies 
down the Lhobra and up the Téwéng rivers. 

This Chukhang is not only a customs boundary, but separates 
the Bodhpa country on the north from the Mon-huil district to 
the south. The Monhpas who inhabit the Tawang district differ 
materially in language, dress, manners, and appearance from 
the inhabitants of Tibet, and resemble, according to the Pundit, 
in many respects the Dhukpas of the Bhotén country on the west. 
Instead of allowing their hair to grow behind, and arranging it 
in plaits as is done in Tibet, they cut it to an even length all 
round the head. On the top of it they wear a small skull-cap 
made either of woollen cloth or felt. tead of the long gown 
of Tibet, a short’coat is worn, which only reaches to the knee. 
It is fastened by a woollen girdle, in which is invariably fastened 
a long straight knife. 

With the exception of a very large and important monastery 
at TawAng, the whole of the villages in the Tawang valley are 
under the jurisdiction of the Jongpon of Chona Jong. 

This Tawang monastery is eailinely independent of the Jongpon 
and of the Lhasa Government. It contains 600 Lamas, and 
although not owning much land in the immediate vicinity of 
the monastery, they are (with the single exception of the vi age 
of Singi Jong, which is a Jagr of the Chona J ongpon) C) 
proprietors and rulers of the whole country to the south of the 
range of hills which separates the Taéwang from the Dhirang 
valley ; their territory extends right up to the British frontier 
near Odalguri, which latter place is said, prior to its occupation 
by the British, to have formed a portion of the Tawang jagir, 
which now includes the Dhirang and Phutung valleys. 

The affairs of the TawAng district are managed by a sort of 

arliament termed Kato, which assembles in public to manage 
anions and to administer justice. The Kato is composed 
entirely of Lamas, the chief officials of the principal monastery. 
These comprise— 
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Ist. The Kanbu, whose duty it is to punish and maintain 
discipline amongst the Limas. 

2nd. The Lab-ban, or teacher, who is at the head of the edu- 
cational establishment. 

3rd. The Gelongs, four or five in number, who look after the 
revenues and government of the country. 

4th. The Nerbas or Nerpas, also four or five in number; these 
assist the Gelongs in their various duties. 

The whole of these, together with a few of the older Lamas, 
form the parliament and have the supreme direction of affairs. 
Claimants attending their court present their petitions folded 
up in khataks, or silk scarves, and prostrate themselves with 
great reverence. 

These Téawéng Lémas are an independent lot, and are well 
armed with guns, bows and arrows, &c. In Dhirang and other 
places they keep a regular armed force of Lamas to enable 
them to cope not only with the independent Daphla, Duffla, or 
Lhoba tribes who inhabit the lower course of the Dhirang valley, 
and with whom they have frequent feuds; but also with the 
neighbouring and mere powerful country of Bhotén on the 
west, the various districts of which, when not ‘. is generally 
the case) engaged in internal hostilities, are always es 
pick a quarrel with the people of Tawéng. The village of Lih, 
in the valley above Dhirang, appears to owe a double allegiance 
to both Lamas and Daphlas. The Pundit on his march down 
the valley was overtaken by a party of fifteen or sixteen of 
these Lhobas, who were carrying away from Lih some cattle, 
sheep, and pigs whieh they had received as their share of the 
tribute, and which they were taking off to their own country 
two days’ journey to the east of Dhirang. The Pundit was 
much struck with the appearance of these men, and especially 
noticed the enormous development of their arms and the calves 
of their legs, which far exceeded in size any he had seen else- 
where. They wore cylindrical-shaped hats made of bamboos ; 
their only garment was a long blanket folded somewhat after 
the fashion of a Scotch plaid, and fastened round the waist by a 
cloth girdle, which is used as a quiver for their arrows, which 
all carry, as well as a bow slung over the left shoulder. The 
greater part of their arms and legs were bare. They wore no 
boots, but ornamental rings made of rope were fastened very 
tightly both on their wrists and on their legs below the knee.* 
They had high cheek-bones and Chinese-looking eyes; wore no 
hair on their faces, but allowed that on the head to grow toa 


* The le of Tawéng have it that the weering of the rope-rings is a punish- 
ment inflicted by Sékyé Muni upon the Lhobas on account of their irreligion. 
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great length; this was drawn together behind and then allowed 
to hang down. 

The Pundit reached Téwéng on the 24th of December, and 
was detained there till the 17th of February, having been unable 
to get permission to proceed tothe south. It appears that some 
few years ago the T&éwdng Lémas had represented to the Lhésa 
officials that their subjects suffered much in pocket from the 
Lhasa merchants being allowed to trade direct with Assam, and 
they at last succeeded in getting an order from Lhésa that 
traders from that place should not be permitted to proceed beyond 
the limit of the Chona Jongpon’s jurisdiction. The TAwangpas 
have thus succeeded in keeping in their own hands nearly the 
whole of the trade with Assam, and they systematically prevent 
all strangers from passing through their country. 

Leaving itch 2 on the 17th of February, the Pundit reached 
Odélguri in British territory on the lst of March, the road being 
often deep in snow, while four passes had to be crossed en route ; 
of these the passage of the Sai L& and the Menda La were some- 
what difficult on account of snow. Details of the road are given 
in the Pundit’s itinerary at the end of the Paper. 

At Odalguri the Pundit put himself in communication with 
the Assistant Commissioner of the Darrang district, who kindly 
made all the necessary arrangements for forwarding him to 
Gauhati, whence he went by steamer to Calcutta, which place 
he reached on the 11th of March, 1875. 


Before closing this Paper it may be well to recapitulate the 
chief results of the Pundit’s last exploration. 

In addition to the general information acquired, which has 
been communicated in the narrative, the Pundit has made a 
very careful and well-executed route survey of the whole line 
of country traversed, viz. 1013 miles from Lukong (west end of 
Pangong Lake) to Lhasa, and 306 miles from Lhasa to Odalguri. 
Of this total distance of 1319 miles, throughout which his 

ings and bearings were carefully recorded, about 1200 miles 

ie through country which has never previously been explored. 

Numerous lakes, some of enormous size, and some rivers, have 

been discovered; the existence of a vast snowy range lying 

eae to and north of the Brahmapttra River has been clearly 

emonstrated, and the positions of several of its peaks have 
been laid down, and their heights approximately determined. 

The Brahmapttra has been followed for a distance of 30 
miles in a portion of its course, 50 miles lower down than the 
lowest point previously determined; and as its approximate 
direction for another 100 miles has been laid down, the abso- 
lutely unknown portion of that mighty river’s course now re- 
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maining has been very materially reduced. The route between 
Lhasa and Assam vid Téwéng, of which next to nothing had 
hitherto been known, has been carefully surveyed, and the daily 
marches described. 

As a framework for the map, no less than 276 double altitudes 
of the sun and stars have been observed with a sextant for the 
determination of latitude, and the close accordance of the 
results inter se and with the mapping of the route by the pacings 
oe prove jncontectabl y the general accuracy of the 
wor. 

The temperature of boiling water has been observed on nearly 
every pass and at nearly every camping-ground (497 observa- 
tions in all), adding materially to our knowledge of the physical 
conformation of the region. 

Frequent observations of the temperature of the air and the 
direction of the wind have given us some further addition to 
the knowledge of the Tibetan climate. 

The Pundit suffered much in health during the latter portion’ 
of the journey, and his eyesight has become seriously injured 
from exposure and hard work in most trying climates through- 
out a long series of years. He is now anxious to retire from 
active work, and will probably receive a grant of land in his 
native country; and dias: having happily survived the perils 
and dangers of the road, it is hoped he may spend the declining 
ears of his life in comfort, and with a due appreciation of the 
iberality of the British Government. 


THE PUNDITS ITINERARY.* 
From Les to Nou.—Distancé 173 miles. 


1, Tikshe, 10 miles.—Good road up the Indus valley. The 
village of Tikshe contains about 600 inhabitants. 

2. Chimray (height 11,890 feet), 15 siles—Up the Indus 
valley for 10 miles; road indifferent; after leaving the Indus 
the road goes up a well-cultivated branch valley to the north, to 
countey, a village with about 500 inhabitants. Bad camping- 

und. 


gro 
3. Zingrdl (height 15,780 fee), 8 mtles—Up the valley for 
about 3 miles, until it forks; road then passes for 14 mile up 
the eastward branch to the village of Sakti; beyond this the 
ascent to Zingrél is steep; no village; good camping-ground. 
* The description of the first eight days’ marches, ¢.e., as far as Chagra, are 


taken from the routes published in the appendix to the Geographical Chapter in 
te Ma of reports on Sir Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to Yérkand and Kdshghar, 
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At Zingrél two roads separate, one going over the Chang La 
and the other over the Kay L4; the road to Taénksé by the 
_ latter route is shorter by 6 miles than by the former, but it is 
more difficult for laden animals. 

4. Tsultak (hetght 15,950 feet), 8 miles —Up the most northerly 
of the two valleys. An easy but stony ascent of 2 miles to 
the top of the Chang Lé Pass (17,600 feet). A very gradual 
descent of 4 miles, after which the road turns abruptly to the 
east. At Tsultak is a small lake; no village; good eamping- 
Hear Though the road over the pass is not very steep, it is 

ifficult for loaded animals on account of the badness of the 
road, which is a mere track, winding through rocks and boulders. 

5. Fankse (height 12,900 feet), 14 miles—Down a valley for 
6% miles of easy road; across the shoulder of a hill (into a 
valley which drains into the Shyok River) to Diirga, a small 
village in the Tanksé valley; ascend the valley to the large 
village of Tanksé; the residence of the headman of the district 
of the same name; supplies of all sorts procurable. Behind 
the village is a valley up which runs the road to the Kay Lé, 

6. Chakar-taléb, 14 miles.—Valley above Taénské narrows for 
6 miles, and then turns to the south and opens out; 2 miles 
farther on is Muglib, a very small village; for 3 miles the 
bottom of the valley is a grassy swamp, then narrows for 2 
miles of gentle ascent among rocky boulders, At Chakar- 
taléb is a small pond, sometimes dry in summer; coarse grass 
on gees side of it. Bs : . 

7. ong (height 14,130 feet), 74 miles.—F ive miles up valley 
to Oe al of Paneue ae water salt ;°2 miles due 
north from end of the lake to Lukong, where is a small patch 
of cultivation with a stream ranning into the lake. 

8 


i ate a (height 15,090 feet), 8 miles.—A summer ure- 
und of Tartars ; one or two atone huts ; grass plentiful, and 


sh in the stream. 

9. Churkong, 6 miles.—A ruined rest-house at foot of the 
Lankar or Marsimik L&; road good up-stream all the way; 
grass and birtsi at camp. 

10. Pangir Gongma (height 17,670 feet), 9 miles.—The road 
crosses the range (which separates the Lake Lukong drainage 
from that of the Chang Chenmo River) by the Marsimik Pass 
(18,420 feet), and instead of following the Yérkand route to 
the Chang Chenmo valley, the road passes over elevated ground 
to the east of the pass into the head of another valley which 
drains into the Pangong Lake; the road then crosses by the 
Kiu Lé, a high spur from the main e, and descends to 
camp. There was snow in July lying on the surrounding hills, 
but none on the pass itself. ' 
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11. Ningri or Rongnak (height 16,250 feet), 5 méles.—Road 
follows dota a large asl ee flows . Pangong Lake, and 
in summer is difficult to cross ; grass and birtsi at camp. 

12. Nidgzu or Rawang Yokma (height 15,390 fot}, 8 mtles.— 
Road for 8 miles down-stream to Mandal, and then turns 
up a branch valley (Tsokiok) containing abundance of grass 
and jungle wood. The camp is at the junction of three streams, 
and is on the frontier between Ladakh and Tibet. 

13. Kaisarpo ah 16,000 feet), 12 mtles.—Good road along 
Tsokiok stream. Three tents of Noh shepherds at camp. 

14. Gonu, 6 miles.—Road continues up valley, near the head 
of which two passes (17,300 feet and 17,700 feet high respec- 
tively) have to be crossed : a frontier guard stationed here. 

15. Chuzan (height 15,840 feet), 11 mtles—Road down valley, 
which opens into a grassy plain. Several springs near camp, 
from ie a plentiful supply of good drinking-water is o 
tain 


16. Pal, 15 mtles.—Road down valley. Several springs near 
camp. Pal is on the northern bank of the Pangong Lake, the 
water of which is brackish. 

_17. Dobo Nakpo (height 14,020 feet), 8 miles—Road skirts the 
northern edge of two small lakes, the Cho Rum and the Cho 
Nyak, the water from which flows westward into the Pangong 
Lake through a deep channel not more than 20 paces wide. The 
water in these lakes is quite fresh, and is used for drinking. 

18. Gangra (height 13,970 Feet), 13 miles—Good road over 
a flat plain, passing about 14 mile to the north of the lake, 
which is here called Rudokh Cho. At 9 miles passes the 
village of Noh, containing about 15 houses. A stream from 
the north-east, 40 paces wide and 3 feet deep, here joins the 
Pangong Lake. Up this stream is a road to Khotan v4 Poli 
and Kiria; camp beyond the river; abundance of grass. Yaks’ 
dung in great quantities used as fuel ; opposite Gangra a stream 
flows into the Paapeaiy Lake from Rudokh, 


Now to Taox Davrakpa.—Distance 377 miles. 


19. Zinga (height 13,960 feet), 11 miles.— At 4} miles 
from Gangra is the termination of the series of lakes known 
to us as Pangong, and to the natives of the country as 


Cho Mo Gna Laring Cho small stream 8 paces broad and 


Lake woman narrow very long 
14 foot deep enters it at the east end. From this point to 
Zinga the road passes along a broad and nearly level plain 
about 6 cee width, and bounded on no : and die 
by Gre ore mountains, At camp were four tents o 
shepherds. 
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20. Khat Chaka (height 13,960 feet), 6 miles—Road con- 
tinues along grassy valley (locally termed Sang) to camp, which 
is on the north side of a salt-water lake about 7 miles in cir- 
cumference. Water from springs, and many wild kiang. About 
5 miles south-east of the inks is another salt lake, the Dakdong 
Chaka, to the north of which is a very conspicuous black stony 
mountain called Gyai I,* which the Pundit was informed con- 
tains numerous caves, in which are blocks of crystal (Silkér) the 
size of a man. These are objects of worship to the people 
of the neighbourhood. From this camp a large open valley 
extends in an easterly direction as far as the eye can reach. 

21. Lumadodmo (height 14,210 feet), 18 miles.—Road good 
and over level plain. To the south several small salt-lakes are 
passed. Dung of cattle (chio) used for fuel here and through- 
out the rest of the journey to Lhésa, except where otherwise 
specified. There are warm springs in the neighbourhood, said 
to possess medicinal properties, which are frequented in winter 
by the surrounding eaerne : 

22. Bujiing (height 14,290 feet), 14 mtles—Road continues 
along a level grassy valley, varying from 6 to 10 miles in width, 
and bounded on the north and south by grassy hills. Camp on 
north edge of a fresh-water lake about 10 miles in circum- 
ference, and tenanted by numerous wild-fowl. The banks of 
the lake are covered with shells. A stream enters the east end, 
and there is one outlet at the opposite end of the lake through 
which a stream passes to the salt-water lake on the west. A 
view of the Alung Gangri peaks was obtained from here. 

23. Chabuk Zinga (heig t 14,400 feet), 16 meles.—Road con- 
tinues along course of stream, which still runs in a broad open 
valley; at camp two small huts and four or five tents. ‘I'wo 
miles to the north-west was another encampment of fifteen tents. 

24, Kangnt Chumtk (height 15,300 feet), 14 mtles.— At 
3} miles a road goes off in a south-east direction to Tingche and 
Thok Jélung. No fresh water on this march or at camp, which 
was in the neighbourhood of an extensive salt-marsh. North of 
the camp are some bare red-coloured mountains, and the water 
and mud of the marsh was of the same colour, as also is the 
salt which is extracted therefrom. Another view of the Alung 
Gangri peaks was obtained from here. 

25. oe Chaka (height 14,860 feet), 20 miles. — Road 
as usual. 

26. Mindum Chaka. East end, 7 miles. 

27. Thachap Cho (height 15,130 feet), 14 mtles.—Came across 
fresh water about half-way to camp. The plain along which 


* Gyai I = country of snow. 
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the road lies was covered with numerous large herds of kiang 

and antelope, which exhibited but little fear. Thachap Cho is 

a fresh-water lake, and into it flows.a large stream, which comes 

from a mass of snow-covered hills lying to the north-east of the 

lake. This stream is bordered on both sides by an extensive 

jungle, containing willow, tamarisk, and other trees and shrubs. 
any wild flowers seen in full bloom. 

28. Thachap.—River-bank, 10} méles—Road along bank of 
river, the water of which occasionally disappears underground 
and reappears lower down. This stream flows in a south-east 
direction. 

29. Chumtk Ga 14,690 feet), 12 miles. — Several small 
lakes to east of road; east of the camp is a very extensive plain, 
extending as far as the eye can reach. Good water at camp 
from springs. Fuel] from ac of wild horses. 

30. Chodol Sangpo (height 14,550 feet), 114 meles—Camp on 
stream 24 paces wide and 2 feet deep, with sluggish current. 
Near it is the Purang Chaka salt-lake, where the Pundit 
observed quantities of borax, which is locally termed “ bul.” 

31. Purang Chaka (height 14,270 feet), 13 miles—Camp on 
north edge of lake; wood plentiful; grass scarce. 

32. Purang Chaka, 2nd camp, 6 mtes—Camp at springs sur- 
rounded on all sides by “bul,” * which lies in beds trom 2 to 8 
or 10 feet in depth, and which, being of a light, loose con- 
sistency, gives way under the weight of man or beast. 

32a. Pang Bhup vem 15,030 feet), 13 miles—No water on 
road, but abundance of grass. Springs at camp and Tibetian 
Manis; it is a favourite camping-ground of the nomads in the 
cold weather, but was uninhabited at the period of the Pundit’s 
visit. A large plain extends eastwards from this camping- 

und. Several snowy peaks visible towards the north. 

33. Hissik Chaka (height 14,310 feet), 12 miles—Small salt- 
lake; road as usual over level ground. 

34. Hissik Chaka 2nd, 7 ; 
35. Nimcho Chaka (hetght 14,000 feet), 17 miles—No drink- 
ing-water on road, but many fresh-water springs, and abundance 

of fire-wood near camp; road perfectly level. 

86. Nimcho Chaka, 5 nike — Fuel, grass, and water in 
abundance; south of camp a snowy range is visible running 
east and west. 

37. Huma Chet (height 14,270 feet), 12 miles. — Several 
Buddhist Manis, and two large fresh-water lakes ; no mountains 
‘visible on the north, but an extensive level grassy plain studded 
with wild animals, extending as far as the eye could reach. 

* In Kashmir called “Puli.” It is a kind of borax. 
t te, Milky Lake. 
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38. Yugar (height 14,460 feet), 16 miles—Grass, fuel, and 
water from a tank which is supplied by rain-water only. This 
tank dries up at certain times of the year. 

39. Mango (height 14,230 feet), 84 mtles.—Six tents of Garché 
Khémpas; grass plentiful; cow-dung for fuel; water from a 
small stream. 

40. Noring Cho, south bank of (height 13,750 feet), 103 miles, 
—Twelve tents of Khémpas; water from springs; grass and 
fuel plentiful. 

41. Jakdér or Yakdr (height 13,770 feet), 84 miles.—Camp on 
south bank of the Noring Cho Lake; ten or twelve tents of 
Khémpas; water from springs; grass and fuel plentiful. 

42. Sakti (height 14,380 feet), 104 miles.— Water from 
springs; grass and fuel plentiful. 

43. Keztng or Phalung Yakdd (height 14,690 feet), 5 miles.— 
Water, , and fuel; seven or eight Khaémpa tents. 

44. Kydng dhut Chi* (height 14,780 feet), 10 mtles.—Small 
tank; good water; grass and fuel plentiful. 

45. Jom Marit} (height 15,700 feet), 114 miles—A small 
stream of water at camp; pia and fuel plentiful ; an old gold- 
mine at a distance of 54 miles. 

46. Tarnguk (height 14,810 feet), 13 msles.—Pass at 54 miles, 
at Thok Amér, an old gold-mine with an area of about one 
square mile. Camp inhabited during the cold season only; a 
lurge salt-lake, called Tong Cho Chika, lies to the north-east, 
at a distance of 5 miles, Lofty mountains (black) visible on 
north, and a very high snowy peak called Shyalchi Kang Jéng, 
visible towards the south-east ; a large plain extends to the east. 

47. Choring Golip (height 14,230 feet), 164 miles—The road 
is here crossed by another track, which leads from Manasarowar 
to Nak-chu-khé and the Kham country. 

48. Thok Marshera Gogh ‘14,830 feet), 18 msles.—Croas en 
route the Shyal Chu, a large river which flows in three channels 
from a mass of snowy peaks called Shyalchi Kang Jéng, about 
30 miles south of the road. This river is traversed with great 
difficulty in the summer months, although nowhere more than a 
foot deep at the time of the Pundit’s visit; it flows into the 
Tashi Bhup Lake, whose southern shore is about 2 miles north 
of the . From the east end of the lake a stream is said to 
issue towards Nak-chu.{ The lake is about 13 miles in length 
by 8 miles in breadth. 

49. Thok Dawrdkpa (height 15,280 feet), 124 miles.—Road 
somewhat hilly ; pass en route the deserted mine of Thok Dak- 
char. The direct road from Shyal Chu passes over a level 

* Li ly, lake di the wild horse. Literally, ’ . 
so t "Pa Net Chu of the Atoé'aen aa 
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plain, but the Pundit took a difficult and circuitous route over 
the hills, in order to avoid robbers, A long range of red-coloured 
hills, running east and west, lies to the north of the camp. 
Thok Daurdkpa is a large gold-field, containing 32 houses 
and tents of diggers. Changpas belonging to the Ndékchéng 
Pontod Changmé country : grass, fuel, and water scarce. 


THox DavurAxpa To SensA Jonc.—Distance 262 miles. 


50. Nile (height 15,960 feet), 10 miles.—Road level ; water, 

fuel (burtsi and dung). 

51. Diokar Karpo (height 16,090 feet), 12 miles.—Cross a low 
pass, otherwise the road is level—as usual, passing over an ex- 
tensive grass-covered plain. 

52. Beda Nakchik (height 16,330 feet), 14 mtles.—Camp on 
left bank of Chuzan Sangpo, a small river flowing east. 

53. Lhung Nakdo (height 16,140 feet), 10 meles.—Passed 
several Changpa tents en route. A high snowy peak, called 
Mongé Gangri, visible over the plain to the north-east. A la: 
encampment of shepherds (12 tents) and residence of a district 
official at Gobrang; 2 miles from camp a road is said to go 
from here to Nék-chu-khé (north of Lhasa), a distance of at least 
600 miles, over a nearly level plain. The road keeps in the 
Sang of the same stream the whole way. 

54. Ragu (height 15,970 feet), 84 miles.—Passed several tents 
of shepherds; enormous herds of antelope were seen from the road. 

55. Gipu Khard (height 15,840 feet), 16 mtles—Passed en 
route the Bogchang stream, 20 paces wide and 1 foot in depth, 
an affluent of the ay Ua ht 16,560 feet, 144 miles. C 

56. Gard-dong-kun. , eet), mtles.—Cam 
near the abandoned ann of Chigieily Water, grass, an 
fuel in abundance. 

57. Nawa Chhidmo (height 15,720 feet), 12} méles.—Road 
ascends with an easy slope for 7 miles to the Kilong La (height 
18,170 feet), after crossing which it follows a stream which sub- 
sequently flows northwards to the Tang Jung Cho. There was 
no snow on the , although much snow was lying on some 
peaks to the sorta #tich rise to an average height of 2,000 feet,® 
and which forms a portion of a lofty ae which extends in a 
southerly direction to the west of the Dangra Yum Cho, and 
culminates in some enormous peaks known as the Targot Lhé, 
from which, again, a snowy range extends eastward for a dis- 
tance of 180 miles. The positions of many of the pezeipel 
peaks in this latter range were fixed by the Pundit. The range 
comes toan end at the Gyékh4rma peaks at the east end of t 


Re a EA, SES ERS ES 
* The double altitudes of some of these peaks were measured by the Pundit 
with his sextant; their height has been roughly determined trigonometrically. 
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Kyaring Cho. The highest mountain in this eastern group was 
between 21,000 and 22,000 feet above sea-level, and the Pundit 
estimates the height of the highest of the Térgot peaks at about 
25,000 feet. 

58. Yomo Zinga or Ombo (height 15,240 feet), 124 miles.—A 
large village containing a monastery and 35 houses, surrounded 
by cultivation. This was the first time the Pundit had seen 
signs of cultivation since leaving Chabuk Zinga (the 23rd 
halting-place). Enormous lakes to north and south of the road. 

59.—Thungru (height 14,770 feet), 11 miles.—Here are the 
ruins of an old stone fort, said to have belonged centuries ago to the 
Raja who at that time ruled over the whole of the Hor country. 
Road follows the northern shore of the Dangra Yum Cho. 

60. The Chuku Larcha, 44 miles,—The oad aacende for 2 miles 
to Dic Naithung Pass (15,710 feet) up a steepish incline ; road 


good. 

61. Mobdding (height 16,160 feet), 6 miles.—Cross the Chiki 
Pass (16,530 feet) ; ascent 2 miles; descent to plain 14 mile. 
Several shepherds’ tents scattered about the banks of the 
Dungche Lake, which is 28 miles long by 10 broad. 

62. Ngorai (height 15,320 feet), 12 miles—Five tents of 
she herds at camp, and several others passed en route; large 
flocks of manly bares iry over the plain, which extends as flat as 
a table from the Chika La (march 61) to the Chapta Pass (68th 
march), a distance of over 60 miles. Its breadth from north 
to south, at its widest part, is little less than 30 miles. It 
is a beautiful pasture watered by numerous streams and fresh- 
rate Chorio height 15,860 feet), 10 miles.—A good road 

63. Gyar \ F eet), 10 miles.—. road goes 
from nes to Sheba The first portion of the ad is through 
the Déba country, inhabited by nomads. Between Déba and 
the Che-huil country is a lofty anes which is crossed by a 
high pass, to the north of which is the Hota Sangpo, which flows 
east and north-east, and was crossed by the Pundit in his march. 
Beyond the Hota Sangpo is the Che country, which contains 
many villages, and where much barley and wheat are grown. 

G4. Tékdong (height 15,400 feet), 18 miles, (Road. Passos over | teval 
66. Kémér C7 15200 4 ih 2 etree. Haty eu ny 
67. Lomd Karmo( °, 15360 5), 6 ae oe ee 

68. Kyd Kya Rafka (height 14,770 feet), 11 miles.—Cross en 
route by the Chapta Pass (16,900 feet) a range which separates 
two streams which flow into the Chikut Cho to the north of the 
road. Camp at west end of Kyaring Cho. From this lake a 
river * flows to the Chikut Cho, 111 paces broad and over 3 feet 


* The Pundit sent one of his men across it in order to get its correct dimensions. 
VOL. XLVII. K 
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deep, but with a slow current; the largest stream hitherto met 
with on the journey. 

69. Kydring Cho, 10 méles.—Camp on south edge of lake. 

70. Dendk (height 15,480 feet), 12 miles.—Cross en route the 
Riki River, flowing from the south in three channels, each 
branch being about 40 paces in breadth and 1 foot in depth; 
15 tents of the Nakchang Déba at camp, and a house belonging 
to the Debon, a high official in Shigétze. 

71. Ngobo Lé (hetght 15,330 feet), 114 males—Road lies along the 
south edge of the Ke aring Cho. Camp on the borders of the lake. 

72. Dojam (height 15,380 feet), 114 miles—Camp near the 
east end of the Ky4ring Lake. 

73. Sensi Jone (height 15,550 feet), 84 miles—tThe first con- 
siderable village met with since leaving Tanksé in Ladakh. It 
contains 80 houses built of bricks and stones, and 100 tents. 
It is one of the largest places in the Hor province, and is the 
residence of two Jongpon officials from Lhasa. The district 
is watered by the Dumpho or Hota Sangpo, which flows in three 
channels, the largest of which was 73 paces broad and 1} foot 
deep. There is no cultivation, and the population, like the 
greater part of Hor, get their supplies of grain from the Shigatzé 
and Lhasa districts to the south. From Senj& Jong roads go 
to Shig&tzé and to Lhasa (direct). 


SensA Jona to LuAsa.—Distance 283 miles. 
74. Chupgo (height 15,680 feet), 5 smiles. 


78. Katsar or Singhyd (4, 15,790 4 ), 7% 9 belonging to the 
Shigétzé  Govern- 
76. Ndegongo ( » 15,720,,),103 » . ment. 

The country is level 
77. Yungohen ( » 14,790 ,, ),102 ,, and well watered. 
The Pundit counted 
78. Dhejen ( » 15,350 ,, ),114,, 130 shepherds’ tents 
é while passing through 
this district. Nocul- 

tivation. 
bai as usual, ated 
rich pasture , 
with no cultivation ; 
about 100 shepherds’ 
79. Kerdk ( » 15,860, ),11 yy tents passed en route. 
The district is under 
80. Bul-chu ( » 15,460, ),14 the Garpon of De- 


81. Langmd Jung , ( » 15,240,,),143 ,, nate of the Lhésa 
82, Békyém Dongpé ( » 17,840 » ), 183 fae ani teloey: 
, ong: » 17,340, ), » grass and fuel every- 
where plentiful. All 
the streams passed 
en route flow to lakes 

in the north. 
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83. Thaigo Chumik ad 15,440 feet), 16 miles.— At 4 miles 
cross the Nak Chi River, which flows westward from the 
Némcho Lake into another large lake north of Langma Jung, 
from which it is said to issue and flow north to the Nék Chi 
Khé* River. The bed of the Nak Chu River, where crossed by 
‘the Pundit, was 100 paces wide and of great depth; but the 
actual stream was not more than enough to turn one mill. In 
the summer months the river-bed is said to be filled with a 
violent torrent. Camp on the northern edge of the Naémcho or 
Tengri Nur Lake. 
. Two large monasteries 
84. Jédor Gomba (height 15,400 feet), 7 miles. near the banks™ of 
the Némcho Lake. 


85, Arkd Bagi C » 15430, 9» moth eee Of Name 
86. Dulsti ( » 15460 ,, ),108 , piste ally ty La 
87. Dakmar Chuchén ( 5, 15,580 ,, ), 16} 5, | Aaiidanes ot coe 
water, and fuel. 

88. Bagi Karmo (height 15,710 feet), 164 miles—At 8 miles 
crossed the Nya Chi, a small river that flows west into the 
Namcho Lake; several snowy peaks visible about 25 miles to 
the east of the road. 

89 Goblung Yokmé (height 14,510 feet), 10 miles.—At 24 miles 
cross the Dam Lhargan (or Niérgan) Pass (16,900 feet) by an 
easy road, which, however, for a mile lay through freshly-fallen 
90 on ‘ing ; sa (id 3b jee) 42 mtles.—Road through 

. Kidng lung (14,32 , 42 miles.—. asses thro 
the Dam oleae Abs is scattered over with oases in twos aad 
threes; excellent pastures supply grazing for numerous herds 
of yéks. Through a gap in ihe hills to the east of this plain 
lies @ road which joins at Phendo Chaksam (6 marches from 
Lhasa) the caravan route from Lhésa to Pekin vid Taklung 
(Talung), and Nék-chu-khé. From Dam there is a more direct 
noe Lhasa vid Taklung than the one followed by the 

it. 
'* 91, Chinbo (height 14,340), 102 miles.—Road lies parallel to 
the Dam Reet Chink this river changes the direction 
of its course and flows through a gap in the hills to the south- 
of Chinbo; through the same gap runs a direct road to 


hésa. 

92. Camp on bank of Lhachu River, 83 miles—Road passes u 
the Nindung valley, through which flows the Lhéchu, a aie 
which flows by a circuitous course to Lhésa. There are several 


* Nd: is the Tibetan word for black ; khd, mouth. 2 
K 
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scattered hamlets in the Lhachu valley, which is bounded on 
the north by the Ninjinthinglé snowy mountains, at the southern 
ot ee eee a Ra Cary ma 

. a (height 14, eet), 10 miles—Camp near the 
head of the Lhéchu valley. ‘i . 

94. Jydlung (height 14,700 feet), 6 miles—Road lies up a 
aie of the Lhachu. Pass en route the small village of 
Baknaék. 

95. Yulo-Gongma (height 14,800 feet), 83 miles.—Between 4 
and 5 miles of ascent to the Baknék Pass (17,840 feet). The 
last part very steep ; road good, and no snow on the pass; rapid 
descent to camp. 

96. Tulung Dingad (height 13,020 feet), 7 miles—Steady 
descent down-stream to the village of Dinga, containing a mo- 
nastery and 20 houses, Cultivation met here for the first time 
since leaving Ombo (58th march from Leh). 

97. Yungjuk Village (height 12,630 feet), 94 mtles.—Pass en 
route the town of Dhejen Jong, the residence of a Jongpon. 
The direct road to Lhésa from Senga Jong, in the Hor country, 
passes through Dhejen. 

98. Nai Village (height 12,510 feet), 8 miles—Road passes 
through a well-cultivated and thickly-inhabited country. 

99. Saibu Village, 6 miles.—Pass several small villages en 
route. Between Nai and Saibu a stream enters the ‘Tulung 
valley from the west, a long day’s journey up which lies the 
large monastery of Tulung Churbu (or Chubuk) containing 
200 Lamas. 

100. Ldngdong Village (height 12,100 feet), 6 miles—Pass 
several hamlets and the monastery of Kimulung, which con- 
tains about 100 Lémas, all from the Nari Khorsum district of 
Western Tibet. 

101. Laasé (height 11,910 feet), 14 miles. 


Totau Distance, Len to LHAsa, 1095 miles. 


Ladsa to TAwANG.—Distance 218 miles. 


1. Dhejen Jong, 14 miles.—Road lies up the Lhasa River 
(Kichi Sangpo) and Pa en route several villages. Dhejen 
itself contains about 500 houses and a large monastery with 
300 Lémas; here is a large fort on high ground outside the 
town. Dhejen Jong is the first halting-place on the high-road: 
to Pekin. 

2. Changjiu Village (height 13,650 feet), 8 miles.—Road ascends 
an affluent of the aes River. The shite rt of the road 
occupied by Dogpas: no cultivation, but abundance of jungle. 

8. Camp on south side of Gokhar Ld, 104 miles—Road good, 
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but ascent 5 miles to the Gokhar Pass (16,620 feet) very steep ; 
descent easy. From the pass, which is on the watershed between 
the Rivers Kichi and Brahmaputra, there is a very extensive 
view embracing the Ninjinthangla peaks (south of the Ném- 
cho Lake), and a very conspicuous peak nearly due north, about 
the same distance off, and the same height as the N yaa reae 
(s.e. about 24,000 feet). Other snowy peaks (the Yélé Shimbo) 
were visible to the south-east. 

4. Samdye Gomba (height 11,430 feet), 10$ miles.—A ver 
ae and ancient monastery, situate about 3 miles to the nort 
of the Tamjun Kha or Brahmapitra River. The road is good, but 
deep in sand, which overlies the whole of the surrounding country. 

5. Dhomda Village (height 11,350 feet), 12} miles.—Road passes 
over a sandy plain along the northern bank of the rosrainy fai 

6. Chetang Oity (height 11,480 feet), 64 miles.— At Gerpé ue 
2 miles from Dhomdé, is a ferry over the Brahmapittra. e 
river is about 350 yards across, 20 feet in depth, and has a very 
sluggish current. The road here leaves the main valley, and 

oes up the branch valley of Yaélung. Where the Brahmapittra 

iver was quitted, it trends due east, a direction which it 
maintains for about 30 miles, after which it turns off to the 
south-east. Chetdng contains 500 houses and two very large 
monasteries, which give shelter to 700 Lémas. 

7. Womba or Ondbu Village (hetght 11,620 feet), 74 miles.— 
Road good up the Yalung valley. Several monasteries aro 
passed en route, from one of which, Tamtuk Gomba, a road 
rie up-stream and meets, several marches farther on (at 

éngahu), the Pundit’s line of march. This alternative road 
passes through an uninhabited pastoral country. 

8. Chikya Phutang, 3} ey a large town with a fort, 
400 houses, and a large monastery (Takché). Up to this point 
from Lhasa the road is first-rate. 

9. Pisa Dok Ge 11,890 feet), 9 méles.—Road still u 
the Yélung valley. Numerous villages and monasteries passe 
en route, 

10. Karma Lhakhang (height 13,190 feet), 104 metles—U 
the Yélung valley. Several small villages passed en route. J 

11. Dalatang (height 16,020 feet), 6 miles.—A large rest- 
house, with good accommodation for travellers, on the plain 
which forms the watershed between the Ydélung and a more 
eastern tributary of the Brahmaputra. This plain was covered 
with cattle, although the cold was very severe. High snowy 
peaks to the north and south-west of the camp. 

12. Karkang Village (height 15,200 feet), 94 miles.—A small 
village on a highly-elevated plain, which is said to be covered 
with snow-after January. It was bitterly cold when the Pundit 
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was ris (December), although there was then no snowon the- 
ground. 

13. Lhakchang Village, 134 msles.—Crossed on this day’s- 
march the main watershed by a high but easy (the Kar- 
kang, 16,210 feet), from which a very Sorisading view was- 
obtained in a north-east direction. 

14. Yubi Village (height 13,120 feet), 113 miles.—Descend the- 
stream from the pass, and eastward camp on the right bank of 
the Sikung River, which flows through a highly-elevated but 
thickly-inhabited and well-cultivated plain (the Cha-huil, 
emt and ultimately finds its way to the Duffla country 
Several conspicuous snowy peaks visible over the Cha-huil plain,. 
between 40 and 50 miles east of camp. 

15. Serdsa Village (height 14,220 fect), 113 miles.—Road lies. 
up the Jumbi branch of the Sikung River; road good through. 
scattered villages. Hot springs at camp (temperature 91° 
Fahrenheit), a few hundred yards above which were other hot 
springs with a temperature of 170°. 

16. Tang-shu, 17 miles—After 5 miles’ ascent by a good 
road, traverse for 3 miles an elevated grassy plain, elevation: 
15,300 feet, where it is said that travellers often perish from 
cold and snow; descend to the frozen Naré-Yum Cho, which 
is 6 miles in length by 4 in breadth. A large Chukhang (or: 
Government hanedow) at camp, in charge of watchman from 
Lhésa. Many snowy peaks visible to the west and south-west. 
At this camp the alternative road (stage 7) from Womba is met ; 
the road is much used by traders from the Hor country. 

17. Garba Village (height 13,250 feet), 15 miles.—Road passes 
over very elevated but tolerably level plain, covered with fresh. 
snow to a considerable depth. 

18. Chind Jong Town 3% miles.—A strong stone fort, the- 
residence of two Jongpen from Lhasa; about 300 houses;. 
numerous hot springs; snow on road. 

19. Mondo Pillage, 32 miles,—Ten houses. 

20. Chydmo Karmo (height 14,620 feet), 53 miles.—Pass a 
Sa at from which a river flows in a south-west direction to- 

otan. 

21. Chukhéng, 9 miles.—Cross the Kyé Ky4 Lé&. The journey 
very laborious on account of the deep snow fig on the ground. 
Koad good. A toll-house at Chukhang, where taxes are levied 
by the Lhésa authorities, 1 in 10 on all exports and imports. 

22. Pang Khang, 103 miles——Cross the Mila Khétong Pass, 
14,210 feet, after which cross two spurs. Campin a forest. The 
whole of the country south of the Mila Khaétong Pass is desig- 
nated Mon-huil, and is inhabited by a race of people whose- 
language differs very considerably from that of Lhasa. 
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28. Tiwina Ac "10,280 feet), 3 miles—Road descends 
tothe Tawang River, the valley of which contains numerous vil- 
lages, and constitutes the district of the same name. At Tawang 
is a large monastery containing 500 Lamas. It is surrounded 
by a fortified wall. 

From Tawang there are three roads to Hindustén— 

Ist. The eastern route v4 the Sai Pass to Odalguri; this is 
the route followed by the Pundit. 

2nd. The middle route vid the Makto Chaksdm or Iron Bridge, 
- and the country of Mirastan (belonging to Bhotan). 

3rd. The western route down the Tawang River via Jaké 
Samba* and Tashi Kang. The two last routes emerge at 
Dewangiri. 


TAwANG To OpALGURI.—Distance 97 miles. 
24. Okar Village, 4 miles—Road through deep snow the whole 


way. 

25. Pekhang Village (height 8010 feet), 2 miles—A village 
with about 40 houses and a large monastery. 

26. Jang-huil Samba (height 6690 feet), 3 méles.—Cross by 
timber bridge over the Tawang River, which is a rapid stream 
about 40 paces in width and 5 feet in depth. 

27. Pang Khang Yokma,t 4 miles—A steep ascent through 
heavy snow the whole way vey) Pass near the river 
large village of J os pen (300 houses). 

28. Pang Khang Lharcha (height 12,830 feet), 54 miles.—Road 
up slight ascent eee path that had been beaten down through 
very heavy snow. Thick jungle on both sides of the road. 

29. Pang Khang Nyungma Dong, 8 miles—A rest-house 
near the village and fort of the same name. Two miles of 
ascent econge heavy snow to the Sai Pass (14,260 feet), 
from which there is said to be a very extensive view; at the 
time of the Pundit’s passage it was unfortunately obscured by 
clouds. Four miles south of the pass is the village of Singi 
Jong, belonging to the Chona (or Téwéng) Jongpon. The 
snow only extended for 14 mile south of the ‘pass, and its 
depth was very much less than on the north. 

30. Jyapshang Village (height 3930 feet), 11 miles.—The road 

s down the Dhirang Valley, near the stream of the same 
name, which takes its rise in the Sai hills onthe north. Several 
large villages den route. Nyungmé (60 houses), Lih (100 
houses), and Chepjang (100 houses). 

31. Camp north of Menda Pass, 5 miles.—Very steep ascent 


* J&ké Sémba is situated near the junction of the Lhobra and Téwang rivers 
and is the boundary between Téwaéng and Bhotén, 
¢ A pang khang is a wooden rest-house, 
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up the range which separates the Dhiréng from the Phu 
valleys. The northern slopes of this range are covered wi 
enormous deodar-trees. Pass en route the village of Dhirang, 
containing about 250 houses, and a fort or barrack several store 
high, the residence of two Jongpen. About 25 miles down the 
river from Dhirdng is the boundary of the independent Lhdba 
or Déphla * country. 

32. Phutung Samba (height 6270 feet), 8 miles.—Four miles 
of steep ascent through deodar forest to the Menda La (9290 
feet). Snow was lying about 1 foot deep at the top. Descent 
to the Phutung River very steep, especially the lower portion 
near the river; road good. Pass the village of Phutung, con- 
taining about 150 houses. 

33. Taklung Jong (height 6940 feet), 9 miles.—Cross the river 
by an excellent wooden bridge; aseend for 23 miles to the 
Phutung Lé (7040 feet); cross it, and then ascend to Taklung, 
the summer residence of two Jongpen, who spend the winter 
months at Khélak Tang, and Amra (or Amba) Téla, near the 
British frontier. 

34. Khalék Tang (height 3000 feet), 9 miles.—A village of 30 
houses. The road ascends for 2 miles to the Chimo La (8170 
feet), from which is a commanding view of the Assam plains to 
the south, and from which the Brahmaputra River is said to be 
visible in clear weather. 

35. Amrd Tala (height 630 feet), 14 miles.—Road down-stream 
and through thick jungle the whole way. To the west of the 
road is the village of Chingmi. The river is crossed no less 
than fifty-five times on this march by temporary bridges, which 
are always carried away in the rains and replaced in the cold 
weather. The road is quite impassable in the rainy season, 
prior to which the Téwang residents of Amré Téla retire to 
their villages to the north. In the cold season there are about 
200 temporary built huts at Amré Tala, which is at that 
time a great rendezvous for merchants from Assam and Tawang. 

36. Oddlguri or Kariapdra, 15 miles—Road carried along 
the stream to its junction with the Sangti Chu; the two streams 
form the Dhansiri River. The Sangti River is crossed by a 
wooden bridge, near which is the frontier between British and 
Tibetan territory. 

Odalguri ey Jeet) is in the Darrang district of Assam, and is 
about 26 miles from Mangaldai, whence Gauhati can be reached 
by boat in 14 day. 

Torat Distancr, LyaAsa to OpALGuRI, 310 miles. 


* Commonly written Dufia. 


